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[Text] The United States has displayed much more interest in northern Europe in 
recent years. It has involved all of the north European countries without excep- 
tion in its attempts to stimulate American-Scandinavian relations. However, U.S. 
policy toward each of these countries and its goals, methods, means and results 
have differed and varied. Three countries in northern Europe--Denmark, Norway 
and Iceland--are members of NATO. The United States has been unable to radically 
change the traditional Swedish policy of "freedom from alliances in peacetime." 
American diplomacy has also failed in its attempts to divert Finland from its 
peaceful foreign policy line and its attacment of primary significance to 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union, based on the Soviet-Finnish Treaty on 
Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance (1948). 


In spite of the definite differences in the U.S. approach to the five north 
European countries listed above, American policy is marked by some features which 
reflect a comprehensive approach to the region, which is distinguished within 
Europe by its close cultural, economic and political ties. One distinctive 
feature of the development of international relations in northern Europe has been 
the fact that the desire of peoples and governments to develop and strengthen 
northern cooperation and consolidate real security in the region has constantly 
been opposed throughout the postwar period by the United States and NATO, which 
have made a massive effort to reinforce and expand their own positions and intensify 
their military preparations, thereby contributing to the growth of tension in the 
international situation here. 


The Western European imperialist center has been playing an increasingly important 
role in northern Europe as its own economic potential has grown (particularly 
after Denmark joined the EEC in 1973) and has brought about a relative decline in 
economic contacts with the United States. The Common Market's share of Scandinavian 
exports and imports is several t‘mes greater than the U.S. share. For example, 
the cost of Scandinavian imports from the EEC totaled 34,590,000,000 dollars in 
1979 while imports from the United States totaled 4,670,400,000 dollars; the 
respective export figures were 34,216,800,000 and 3,580,300,000 dollars.! There- 
fore, the geography of north European exports is dominated by Western Europe and 
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Scandinavia. The proportion accounted for by the United States, which rose 
slightly during the first years after the war, has now dropped to almost the pre- 
war level. 


Today the military-political sphere is the most important area of U.S.-Scandinavian 
relations. By the beginning of the 1970's, the U.S. secretary of state (then 

W. Rogers) was already acknowledging in a report that "U.S. foreign policy with 
regard to Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden is being adapted to the 
changing relationship of the Nordic counpries to continental Europe...to the 
dynamic and growing European Community." 


At that time Washington was still hoping to increase its influence in NATO by 

means of the convergence and integration of NATO and the EEC. When it turned out 
that Denmark was the only one of all the Scandinavian countries to want full 
membership in the EEC, it was important for the State Department to learn, as its 
1972 report testifies, whether the decision of the Norwegian people to not join 

the Common Market, recorded in a September 1972 referendum, "signified some weaken- 
ing of Norway's ties with NATO."” As always, when the Americans now describe 

their bilateral relations with the Scandinavian countries, they still stress the 
"particularly close relationship" with their NATO allies--Norway, Denmark and 
Iceland. 


American foreign policy priorities in northern Europe now include such objectives 
as the determination of the region's strategic importance to the United States, 
the institution of measures to use this region as a bridgehead against the USSR, 
the expansion of NATO activities in the region, and attempts to involve the 
Nordic countries in the efforts to achieve American military superiority to the 
Soviet Union and NATO superiority to the Warsaw Pact organization. 


While they have been trying to carry out these tasks, however, U.S. diplomatic 

and military personnel in Europe have had to wage a stubborn struggle against 
Scandinavian public opinion, which favors the consistent implementation of measures 
to strengthen European security and preserve detente. 


The strategic importance of the Scandinavian subregion to the United States has 
varied with the times. When NATO was being formed in 1949, Atlantic strategists 
recognized the importance of the region, primarily due to its territorial prox- 
imity to the Soviet Union (Norway has a common boundary with the USSR, stretching 
196 kilometers), but they nevertheless regarded it as a secondary periphery. The 
heightened U.S. interest in Scandinavia in recent years is connected mainly with 
the changes in NATO and U.S. military strategy and with the move from the doctrine 
of "massive retaliation" to the doctrine of "flexible response." 


In U.S. military circles there is the strong belief that the success of the entire 
American concept of "defending advance frontiers” in Europe in the event of a 
conflict between the NATO and Warsaw Pact countries will depend largely on the 
ability of the United States and NATO to protect communications in the North 
Atlantic, which will be used for the transport and supply of allied and American 
troops in Europe, and to quickly deploy their naval forces in the North Atlantic. 
"Although a war in Europe probably cannot be won in the North," wrote General A. 
Farrar-Hockley, NATO commander in chief of allied forces in northern Europe 











(headquartered in Kolsos, Norway), "it could certainly be lost there." A special- 
ist from Georgetown University, K. Myers, expressed the view that the outcome of 

a global war for NATO could be decided precisely in this region.® According to 
circles close to the Pentagon, the most significant regions of northern Europe 

are northern Norway, the Sea of Norway, including the Norwegian coastline, and the 
outlet from the Baltic Sea through the Danish straits. 


By building up the military potential of Norway and Denmark and the military 
presence of the United States in this region, the leaders of the United States 
and the leading NATO countries hoped to strengthen their influence in nortiorn 
Europe and "Atlantic discipline” on NATO's northern flank. This is the reason 
for the United States" more active policy in this region in virtually all areas: 
from attempts to attach Norway, Denmark and Iceland more firmly within the NATO 
structure to the establishment of stronger economic and cultural ties. The in- 
creased military and political activity of NATO in the North became particularly 
evident when the NATO countries began the new round of the arms race (especially 
after the Washington session of the bloc council in 1978) and when the Carter and 
Reagan administrations began to pursue a tougher foreign policy line. 


The United States sees Norway's strategic importance in its proximity to Soviet 
land and maritime borders, regarding the region adjacent to the Soviet border as 

a "advance defense zone," the purpose of which is to threaten the Soviet Navy. 

A group of measures have been taken here to organize early warning, electronic 
surveillance and submarine defense systems. From the territory of northern 
Norway, American generals hope to control the shipping lanes between the North 
Atlantic and the North Arctic. The Norwegian coast, with its fjords and sxerries, 
is convenient for NATO naval bases. The large-scale "Anorak Express" and "Teamwork- 
80"' combat maneuvers, conducted in February-March and September 1980 in northern 
Norway, near the Soviet border, the reports of the success in forcing the 
Norwegians to participate in the creation of a system of deep-sea electronic sur- 
veillance near the Soviet border, the establishment of American weapon depots 

and the plans to use Norwegian airfields for the refueling of long-range American 
aircraft all testify to U.S. and NATO plans to use Norwegian territory for the 
escalation of tension in northern Europe. Plans call for the construction of 
another eight Loran-S radar towers in Norway, in addition to the two existing 
ones, which will considerably augment the operational capabilities of American 
nuclear submarines. 


According to the Pentagon, Denmark's strategic importance also stems from its 
geographic location: It controls the outlets from the Baltic to the North Sea 

and serves as the connecting link of two NATO partners--the FRG and Norway. In 
NATO circles, Denmark is called the "fortified bridgehead in central Europe." 
Denmark has been involved in intensive military preparations. Within the frame- 
work of the NATO infrastructure, launching pads for missiles with nuclear warheads 
have been established on Danish territory, vehicles have been prepared for the 
transport of heavy guns, and a system of ports, airfields, pipelines and radar 
stations has been created. 


A group of measures were taken in 1978-1980 in accordance with NATO decisions to 
prepare for the rapid transfer and deployment of large U.S., Canadian, West 
German and English military forces in Norway and Denmark within 1 or 2 days 
(instead of the 1 month specified in earlier plans) in the event of a "crisis 











situation." Airfields, ports, warehouses and other facilities are being modernized 
on a broad scale. For example, airports in Norway began to be prepared in 1979 

for the accommodation of 300 planes from the United States and other NATO countries 
in the event of a "crisis," including the U.S. naval aircraft used on American 
aircraft carriers and the F-11l bombers, capable of carrying nuclear weapons. In 
1979 Denmark also agreed to let the United States use Danish territory as a base 
for American planes "in times of crisis.'' Norway and Denmark are also participat- 
ing in the advance warning and air control system (AWACS), which also includes 
bases in Iceland, the first country after the United States to accommodate a sub- 
division of AWACS planes. 


Iceland, where the largest American naval and air base in the North Atlantic is 
located, has been assigned the function of an "unsinkable aircraft carrier." 


Appeals for expanded military pieparations in this region were constantly heard 
in statements by former U.S. Defense Secretaries J. Schlesinger and H. Brown 
former NATO Supreme Allied Commander in Europe (now U.S. secretary of state), 
General A. Haig, and other Pentagon and NATO officials. This was also the purpose 
of the visits to northern European countries by Vice President Mondale in 

April 1979 and H. Brown in June 1980. "In a certain sense, the borders of the 
United States inscribe a great arc which includes the vitally important (for the 
United States--A. P.) regions from northern Norway to Japan and the Aleutian 
Islands," H. Brown explained, for example. ’ All of these facts testify to the 
intense efforts to expand the framework and volume of U.S. military activity in 
this region, which has been declared a zone of "American national interest.” 


The U.S. attempts to involve Denmark, Norway and Iceland to the maximum in the 
arms race and in NATO military preparations pose a threat to the peace and securi- 
ty of Sweden and Finiand and will certainly complicate the military-political 
situation in northern Europe. 


During the years of NATO's existence, a vast operational military infrastructure 
has been created in the northern European countries belonging to the bloc and 

has been tested during the course of regular combat maneuvers. The American 

armed forces have several military bases in the region (for example, Thule in 
Greenland and Keflavik in Iceland) and other facilities, which were not constructed 
to meet the defense needs of the countries where they are located. In the military 
policy of the Reagan Administration, which has placed more emphasis on the rein- 
forcement, modernization and expansion of the system of bases, the key role in 
northern Eurepe is assigned to the American base in Keflavik, primarily as a 
station to ensure the safety of trans-Atlantic NATO sea and air communications 

ana aS a center to receive and process intelligence data on the movements of 

Soviet air and naval forces. The base is being modernized and, in particular, 

its fuel storage facilities have been considerably enlarged. The Icelandic press 
has associated this with the U.S. desire to use Iceland as a transport terminal 

for the transfer of NATO reinforcements to Western Europe, as well as with the 

idea of creating a new, so-called "Arctic command.'' The United States has also 
been energetically modernizing early air warning stations and bases in Greenland 
(between 1976 and 1980 it spent more than 8 miilion dollars on this). On the 
whole, these bases are intended to serve as bridgeheads for aggressive military 
actions in accordance with the "advance frontiers" doctrine. 











The constantly rising level of military preparations has not satisfied the NATO 
leaders, however, and they are constantly demanding the build-up of military 
activity here, the formation of new subdivisions, the transfer of more troops to 
the region, etc. A report on NATO's northern flank, prepared by the National 
Strategy Information Center, iustifies this build-up of aggressive military 
potential by appealing for the formation of a "relatively self-sufficient northern 
flank within the framework of collective NATO operations in wartime and the U.S. 
abiiity co guarantee the free flow of equipment and communications from North 
America to west Germany along this flank."° Plans to build up the U.S. naval 
presence in the North Atlantic, particularly by sending an aircraft carrier to 
this region, are the subject of animated discussion. Recommendations of this 
kind are being implemented: The largest American aircraft carrier, the "Nimitz," 
took part in the "Teamwork-80"" maneuvers in Norway and the North Atlantic in 
September 1980 and, according to American military circles, was sent there for 
"demonstrational" purposes. 


In the middle of last year, however, a "time of troubles, "19 to use the term of 
the bloc leadership, began in the relations between the NATO bloc and the Nordic 
countries when they objected to the increased military budget allocations imposed 
on them by the bloc and did not agree with some long-range NATO plans which will 
affect them. The differences of opinion which evolved into overt arguments within 
NATO in connection with the speed and directions of the further militarization of 
northern Europe are particularly apparent in questions pertaining to the Danish 
military budget and the location of American "forward-based" depots in Norway. 


Norway is one of the few NATO members to fulfill the decision of the May (1978) 
session of the bloc council regarding the annual increase of 3 percent in military 
budget allocations until 1986, and it has one of the highest levels of military 
spending in NATO. In 1978 Norway adopted a 15-year military spending plan, 
envisaging an annual increase of 4 percent for the first 5 years, and of 3 percent 
for the remaining 10 years. In 1978 Norway's military expenditures represented 
3.2 percent of its GNP (the figure is 5.3 percent in the United States).1} The 
draft budget for 1981 envisages military appropriations totaling 9.3 billion 
Norwegian kroner. 


In this context, the Pentagon has been extremely irritated by the Danish decision 
to limit the annua! increase in military spending to 1.5 percent (with an infla- 
tion adjustment). In 1978 Denmark's military expenditures represented 2.4 percent 
of its GNP (ranking the second lowest in the bloc). 


In Denmark the four leading Danish political parties conclude an "agreement on 
defense" every 4 years to map out the future development ~* Danish ai.ued forces 
and the basic directions of Denmark's military policy. Agreements of this kind 
were concluded, for example, in 1973 and 1977. When the ate. agreement reached 
the end of its term in 1981, the wording of the next agreemen’ vas widely and 
heatedly debated in the country. Danish official groups have stated that it would 
be impossible for Denmark to comply with the NATO « :ision on the 3-percent 
increase in military budgets, citing three main reasons: First of all, the NATO 
decision was made too late for the adjustment of the 1977 4-year plan for the 
development of the Danish armed forces; secondly, NATO should take a differentiated 
approach to armament expenditures, with a view to the state of the economy in dif- 
ferent countries; thirdly, according to the Danes, weapon expenditures should be 
more purposeful and their structure should be improved.14 
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The Pentagon, however, has not sympathized at all with the Danes' references \o 


their tangible and severe economic difficulties and is exerting stronger pressure 
on its "junior" ally, without displaying any great consideration in the means «wf 
pressure it chooses. For example, in a confidential letter which was addressed 
to Danish Defense Minister P. Sogaard and which later fell into the hands of the 
press, H. Brown demanded that the Danish Government increase its military budget 
"to the necessary level,'' saying that otherwise it would be difficult for him 

"to justify American military commitments to Denmark to the Congress and the 
American public." 


The reasons for the American military leadership's increased pressure on Denmark 
and the particularly brutal methods it has chosen go beyond questions connected 
with the country's military potential, which is nothing special within th’s bloc, 
or its combat readiness, which does not give the NATO generals anything to worry 
about. They see Denmark's intractability as an alarming sign that its behavior, 
just as the behavior of the other two "small and rich" NATO countries--Belgium 
and Holland, could have the "psychological effect" of weakening "bloc determina- 
tion," and this would frustrate the NATO leadership's plans to build up military 
efforts and escalate the arms race and international tension. Denmark is still 
being subjected to strong pressure (the term 'Denmarkization" has even been 
coined to signify "the desire of a country to make use of the American nuclear 
umbrella while contributing as little as possible to the collective NATO budget 
and economizing on military expenditures") , 16 


On Ll August 1981 the ruling Social Democratic Party in Denmark finally reached 

an agreement with four opposition parties on the growth rate of military expendi- 
tures during the 1982-1984 period. The draft chosen was the one submitted by the 
Social Democratic Party of Denmark, envisaging an annual growth rate of 2 percent 
in the military budget (the 3-percent level discussed at the Washington NATO 
session 1978 was not approved). In 1981 Denmark's military expenditures totaled 
8.1 billion Danish kroner; in other words, military spending stayed at the previous 
year's level 1/7 


This decision was regarded in Denmark as a serious retreat by the Social Democrats, 
who had originally (in spring 1980) proposed a freeze on real military expenditures 
between 1981 and 1984. The reason was the grave state of the nation's economy. 
Under the pressure of the United States, Norway and opposition parties in Denmark, 
and as a result of the sharp criticism of this proposal by NATO, the Danish Govern- 
ment agreed to freeze military spending only in 1981. 


Just as during previous periods of international tension, Denmark and Norway are 
being "convinced" that it is essential that their territory be prepared for the 
rapid transfer of foreign troops in the event of an "emergency" or a "crisis" and 
that measures be taken to put their armed forces in a special state of readiness. 


In October 1980 the U.S. secretary of defense called for the acceleration of the 
Norwegian-U.S. talks which had been going on since 1977, on the assignment of a 
U.S. Marine brigade (of 8,000-10,000 soldiers and officers) within the NATO frame- 
work for action in northern Norway in the event of a "crisis" and the establish- 
ment of depots in Norway for the storage of the heavy equipment of this brigade 
(tanks, guns, vehicles, ammunition, etc.).18 This was followed by a series of 











trips to the United States by Norwegian officials. As a result of domestic po- 
litical differences of opinion in Norway and of the fear of a negative Soviet 
reaction, a decision was made not to situate these depots in the north of the 
country, as was previously planned, but to locate them 600-700 kilometers to the 
south, in the Trennelag region. On 16 January 1981 an American-Norwegian agree- 
ment was signed in Washington on the timely placement of weapons in Norway for 
the American Marines. This was the conclusion of many years of negotiations. An 
agreement was also reached on the intensification of Norwegien military activity 
in the north of the country. 


Similar talks on the ppreses++s7 of creating American weapon depots to supply 
8,090-10,000 soldiers 9 were instituted with Denmark. Denmar’: also signed an 
agreement with the United States with regard to the deployment of 60-100 U.S. 
Air Force and NATO combat planes in Danish airports. 


These agreements are inconsistent with the policy declared in 194929 and pursued 
since that time by Norway and Denmark with regard to foreign military bases and 
nuclear weapons, in accordance with which the presence of foreign troops and 
nuclear weapons and the stockpiling and storage of heavy NATO military equipment 
were not allowed on their territory in the past and should not be allowed at 
present. The official Norwegian and Danish policy against foreign bases is 
objectively limiting NATO's activities and is having a definite positive effect 
on the political climate in northern Europe. The United States has been trying 
to put an end to this policy for 30 years, hoping to strengthen its military and 
political influence in the European north and to institute a permanent U.S. 
military presence in direct proximity to the borders of the Soviet Union. In 
connection with this, it is not very surprising that Norwegian officials are now 
saying that the talks on the depots took place long ago, that the military con- 
tingent which will be based in the region is not all that large, and that the 
depots are not all that voluminous. 


There is no question that the appearance of a new factor--a peacetime U.S. military 
presence--in the sensitive region of the European north will, even if only indi- 
rectly, undermine Norway's international obligations in connection with its tradi- 
tional policy against bases and will thereby have a significant effect on 
political-strategic realities in this zone. Sensible people in Norway and the 
other Nordic countries are worried about the situation in the region and about 

the security of their countries in connection with the initiative which threatened 
to turn this zone of stability into a seat of tension. 


In its attempts to rationalize and justify its activities in northern Europe, the 
United States has resorted to the use of the old myth about the "Soviet military 
threat" to intimidate its NATO allies. An extensive anti-Soviet campaign is being 
conducted by the mass media, the Scandinavian countries are being told an exag- 
gerated version of the myth of the “Soviet threat," the "frightening statistics" 


of the increasing military strength of the Warsaw Pact countries are being cited, 
etc. A report published by the U.S. Congress after a group of experts had visited 
Europe alleges that the balance of power between the NATO bloc and the Warsaw Pact 
countries in northern Europe is in favor of the socialist countries and that the 
situation is "alarming.'"'21 











The American propaganda thesis about the weakness of NATO's northern flank is a 
variation of the myth about the "Soviet threat" in reference to northern Europe. 
When a delegation from the Armed Services Committee of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives visited Deamark and Norway in August 1980, it was announced that "in 

the event of a conflict, NATO's flanks will be more vulnerable, and the northern 
flank needs much more attention."“2 In October of the same year a secret memorandum 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, assessing the present state of NATO forces, was 
deliberately "leaked" to the press. Quoting from this document in the WASHINGTON 
POST, J. Anderson called the northern region one of NATO's "weak spots." Its 
weakness, according to the authors of the memorandum, stems from the limited number 
of local troops, as a result of which combat readiness here depends largely on 

the mobilization of reserve soldiers, the timely arrival of outside reinforcements 
and the preliminary deployment of enough weapons and ammunition. 


in themselves, these statements are not new. They were made earlier as well, but 
in 1980 the propaganda campaign about the "weakness" of NATO's northern tlank was 
intensified in connection with the widespread anti-Soviet hysteria in the West 
over the events in Afghanistan. On 5 February the WASHINGTON POST reported that 
"the West is focusing its attention on NATO's vulnerable northern flank."24 The 
facts testify, however, that the dramatic buildup of U.S. and NATO military activi- 
ty in northern Europe began long before the events in Afghanigpan. The press was 
reporting militaristic activity several months prior to this. It was this build- 
up of military preparations in northern Europe, aimed at the establishment of 
closer U.S. military cooperation with Denmark and Norway, including the storage 

of American military property and the maintenance of sizable U.S. military con- 
tingents in Denmark and Norway and the involvement of these countries in U.S. 
global military plans, that H. Brown, the last administration's secretary of 
defense, was referring to when he said in August 1980 that "the Russians must 

know that the conflict between them and the Americans in the Persian Gulf zone 
could extend to northern Europe, all the way to Norway. '"26 


The U.S. and NATO military presence in the region could have serious consequences 
which go beyond the bounds of the NATO group in northern Europe, however, because 
the United States is inclined to act according to its own wishes on its overseas 
bases, without consulting with its allies or even informing them of its plans. 
States like Finland and Sweden would be threatened by the violation of the tradi- 
tional relationships that have taken shape in northern Europe between countries 
with different foreign policy aims. 


The fact that the buildup of militaristic preparations in northern Europe has 

been accompanied by mounting antiwar feelings in broad segments of the public 
testifies that the people of this region are aware of these dangers. Public 
opinion polls in Denmark, for example, indicate that although the majority is in 
favor of Denmark's continued membership in NATO, only 17 percent of all respondents 
approve of increased military spending. 27 


The heated political debate which broke out in the northern European countries 
even before the NATO leadership had reached its decision (in December 1979) on 
the deployment of the new medium-range American missiles in Western Europe have 
grown into a broad movement to protest NATO's plans, especially in Denmark ard 
Norway. The anti-nuclear demonstrations and peace marches of summer and fall 1981 
clearly indicated the position of the Scandinavian public. 
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The position taken by the Danish and Norwegian governments has been influenced 
somewhat by the growing number of persons opposing the nuclear "rearmament" and 
the escalation of tension in northern Europe. The attitude toward NATO and 
Pentagon plans has become a touchstone in Norwegian elections. The new American 
missiles will pose a direct nuclear threat to the people of these countries. In 
particular, although the plans do not call for the placement of the new American 
missiles in Norway or Denmark, one of tie projected sites in the FRG will be 
close to the Danish border, and this means that any retaliatory nuclear strike 
in the event of a conflict would also reach Danish territory and other neighbor- 
ing countries, effectively making them the nuclear hostages of the United States. 
Besides this, Denmark and Norway will have to bear the additional expense of 
financing new NATO programs. 


The governments of these two countries have reaffirmed their refusal to allow the 
placement of nuclear weapons within their territory in peacetime. In particular, 
this was discussed by Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs K. Fry 2nlund when he 
visited the USSR at the end of 1980. Norway and Denmark opposed the institution 
of these plans, proposing that the situation be discussed with the USSR. However, 
neither these statements nor the joint visit by the Danish minister of foreign 
affairs and the Norwegian prime minister to Washington, organized to persuade the 
United States to postpone the conclusion of the NATO decision on the deployment 

of the new American nuclear missiles for a period of 6 months, led to the abandon- 
ment of these dangerous plans. 


The public in these countries does not consider the matter to be closed, however, 
and is continuing the struggle, along with other "small" NATO countries (especially 
Belgium and Holland), against the decision on the deployment of the new American 
missiles. 


Swedish officials also have apprehensions about NATO's plans, regarding them as 
a threat to peace and security in northern Europe. 


The dissatisfaction of large segments of the northern public was reflected in the 
proceedings of the Nordic Council session of March 1980 in Revkjavik (Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Iceland and Finland are the members of this organization of the 
northern European countries), where security matters were the main topic of 
general discussion for the first time. Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs 0. 
Ullsten said that "the NATO decision will move the nuclear threat even closer to 
Sweden...and will create special problems for Sweden and Yinland in connection 
with their geographic location, primarily the risk that cruise missiles will cross 
their air space, at which time the possibility of its deliberate or accidental 
violation cannot be excluded."28 Finnish Minister of Foreign Affairs P. Vayrynen 
spoke at the same session of the Nordic Council in Reykjavik. He stressed that 
the refusal of Norway and other countries to allow foreign troops or nuclear 
weapons onto their territory in peacetime is of vital importance to the security 
of northern Europe. 


Two conferences of Scandinavian foreign ministers were held in 1980 to discuss 
questions connected with peace and security in northern Europe. The final com- 
munique of the first of these conferences was published in Helsinki on 28 March 1980. 
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It stressed the significance of the "well-known and consistent security policy of 
the Scandinavian countries," which has helped to "create a stable situation in 
Scandinavia and meets the interests of peace and international security."29 The 
29th session of the Nordic Council in Copenhagen also provided eloquent testimony 
that this organization, which has traditionally refrained almost completely from 
the discussion of foreign policy issues, can no longer ignore current problems 
related to security and the general state of affairs in northern Europe. It is 
indicative that a number of participants, including the representatives of Denmark, 
Norway and Finland, proposed the permanent inclusion of these matters in the of- 
ficial agenda of top-level Nordic Council forum. 


In the beginning of September 1981 the foreign ministers of Denmark, Norway, 
Iceland, Sweden and Finland met in Copenhagen. They spoke in favor of the continu- 
ation of arms limitation and arms control talks. For the first time, a collective 
document of the northern European countries expressed the common interest of the 
five Scandinavian countries in the continuation of contacts for the purpose of 
discussing the creation of a nuclear-free zone in northern Europe. 


Deep concern about the increase in international tension and the uncertain world 
political situation was expressed at the conference of the Scandinavian foreign 
ministers in Oslo in September 1980. The importance of stronger international 
cooperation aad peaceful development was stressed. In particular, the ministers 
underscored the importance of settling international disputes and conflicts by 
peaceful means and with the aid of constructive measures in accordance with the 
nrinciples of the United Nations, and the importance of the further development 
of detente and talks on disarmament. 


Many politicians in northern Europe are pointing out the need to keep channels of 
communication open. Sensible groups in these countries are certain that the 
preservation of detente is of vital importance to the entire world, and especially 
to Europe. They attach special importance to the consolidation and development 

of the past results of detente in Europe. It is precisely during a period of 
international tension, resulting from the policy of aggressive circles of American 
imperialism, that countries must maintain a dialogue, providing for the discussion 
of the most complex issues and the determination of specific solutions contribut- 
ing to the preservation of European and world peace. 


The characteristic Scandinavian stand on matters of European security is the one 
that was taken with regard to the Madrid conference of countries participating 

in the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. Statements by Scandinavian 
representatives in the press expressed the hope that the resolutions of the Madrid 
conference would reflect the need for a comprehensive approach to dicarmament in 
Europe and a broader system of measures to strengthen trust, and noted the import- 
ance of the successful work of the Madrid conference to strengthen cooperation 

and trust and reduce tension in international relations. 


The present situation has made the idea of a nuclear-free zone in northern Europe 
a pertinent matter. At the end of last year the creation of this zone began to 

be widely discussed in the Scandinavian countries. The idea is based on a Finnish 
initiative, which raised the issue among several alternative policies and directed 
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attention to the pressing security problems of the region. According to the 
Finnish proposal, under the conditions of the danger of nuclear proliferation and 
the continuation of the nuclear arms race, the northern countries, which are non- 
nuclear states, could best safeguard their security by concluding regional .gree- 
ments on the refusal to produce and deploy nuclear weapons and by endeavoring to 
alleviate international tension. 


The idea has been rejected by NATO for many years. The bloc leadership has argued 
that the region is virtually a nuclear-free zone because the northern European 
countries do not have nuclear weapons and are opposed to their acquisition. As 
long as this state of affairs is not reinforced by commitments or recorded in an 
international agreement, however, it can easily be unilaterally changed at any 
time. The United States is also opposed to the ide. of a nuclear-free zone 
because this is contrary to U.S. plans and military preparations in the region. 


The idea of the non-nuclear zone is now being supported for the first time by 
representatives of the ruling Social Democratic parties in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, prominent politicians, cabinet members and mass public organizations. The 
reason for this shift in opinion stems from changes in the assessment of the situa- 
tion in the north, particularly in connection with the extensive U.S. and NATO 
military preparations, with the prospect that the policy of Denmark and Norway 

with regard to military bases might be subverted, with the effect of these prepara- 
tions on the status of neutral Sweden and with the consequent threat to peace and 
stability in Scandinavia. 


The U.S. and NATO plans and programs which have increased tension in northern 
Europe are being counterbalanced with the realistic and positive program of peace- 
loving force. in these countries, which became more active in 1981 in their 

efforts to strengthen security in the region, eliminate the threat of war, attain 
specific results in the curtailment of the arms race and in disarmament and 

prevent the growth of militarization programs. In this context, the abovementioned 
Finnish initiatives, set forth by U. Kekkonen, and Swedish proposals are of par- 
ticularly great significance. 


The new peaceful initiatives of the USSR, which afford great opportunities to 
reiuforce the security of all people, prevent the further escalation of the arms 
race and make the move toward real disarmament, are widely supported in Denmark 
and Norway. There has been a positive response to the Soviet announcement that 
the USSR will never use nuclear weapons against countries which do not have these 
weapons on their territory. 


Proposals regarding the creation of a nuclear-free zone in northern Europe have 
met with approval in the Soviet Union as a peace-keeping measure of much more than 
just regional significance. They are completely consistent with principles and 
yoals of the Final Act of the Helsinki conference. The USSR has repeatedly 
expressed its willingness to support this initiative by guaranteeing northern 
Europe the status of a nuclear-free zone and its willingness to participate in 

the constructive discussion of these proposals if some interest in this is dis- 
played by the states that would make up this zone. When L. I. Brezhnev was 
interviewed by the Finnish newspaper SUOMEN SOSIALIDEMOKRAATTI, he again expressed 
support for the idea of turning northern Europe into a nuclear-free zone, stating 
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that "the Soviet Union is prepared to take on a commitment to not use nuclear 
weapons against the countries in northern Europe which become party to the nuclear- 
free zone--that is, the countries which refuse to produce, acquire or deploy 
nuclear weapons on their territory." "Of course, the value of creating this zone," 
L. I. Brezhnev stressed, "would be greater if the NATO nuclear powers could also 
give these countries guarantees of this type, "31 


Responding to the questions of the editors of West Germany's SPIEGEL magazine, 

L. I. Brezhnev reaffirmed the Soviet position: "The USSR has expressed its will- 
ingness to take on the commitment, in the form of a multilateral agreement with 
the countries making up this zone or individual agreements with each country, to 
not use nuclear weapons against northern Europe. We will not make this commitment 
conditional upon a positive attitude toward the zone on the part of other nuclear 
powers, although it is understandable that the countries in the zone would be 

more secure if the NATO nuclear powers would also pledge to respect their nuclear- 
free status. 


"We are not excluding the possibility that certain measures within our own territo- 
ry would be considered within the context of the creation of a northern European 
nuclear-free zone. Without going into the details, I would just say that these 
measures could be significant." 


However, U.S. Secretary of State Haig announced that the United States had serious 
objections to this kind of zone, primarily because its establishment would create 
problems for Western Europe and NATO. The principal differences of opinion between 
the United States and the Western European countries, including those in northern 
Europe, are connected with assessments of the period ot detente and the present 
course of action. In contrast to the United States, which views the positive 

and peaceful development of cooperation in Europe as a threat to American interests, 
Western Europe and the Nordic countries are most interested precisely in the 
positive changes related to detente: stronger security on the continent and the 
development of cooperation in the political, economic and other spheres for the 
resolution of important specific problems. 


The long-term, fundamental interests of the people in this region, particularly 
now that they are encountering economic difficulties, would be served best by the 
preservation and development of the positive results of the 1970's in the area of 
normal and healthy economic, trade, scientific and technical cooperation, results 
which manifested themselves in the region during the years of detente. 


The general public in the Scandinavian countries opposes tne deployment of new 
American weapons in Europe and the neutron bomb and support peace and security on 
the continent. Scandinavian youth orga.ized a peace march in summer 1981. 

Public, youth and women's organizations are advocating a nuclear-free zone cover- 
ing the entire European continent. According to some estimates, the dimensions 

of the movement against NATO and U.S. plans are comparable to those of the anti- 
nuclear movement of the 1950's. Today's movement is directed against the unthink- 
ing compliance with the instructions of U.S. and NATO politicians, instructions 
which do not meet regional needs and interests. It is a movement for effective 
and serious arms limitation talks. The present situation in this region is marked 
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by intense debates and political struggle over ways of solving these problems in 
northern Europe and by the active opposition of U.S. militaristic plans. There 
is a stronger awareness here that U.S. activity, both in bilateral relations with 
the countries of this region and within the NATO framework, are contrary to the 
national interests of these countries, cannot safeguard their security and are 
inconsistent with the reinforcement of cooperation and peace on the European 
continent. The discriminatory measures against the USSR and Poland, announced by 
the U.S. Administration just before the new year, have also been the subject of 
sharp criticism in the northern European countries. For example, Sweden's 
NORSENSFLAMMAN reported that Washington's dirty campaign is directed against all 
forces for peace and progress, and not only against Poland aud the Soviet Union. 
"This policy," the newspaper advised, "must be resolutely rebuffed." 
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SELECTIVE U.S. APPROACH TO TRADE PRIVILEGES FOR DEVELOPING STATES 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 2, Feb 82 (signed to 
press 22 Jan 82) pp 31-43 


[Article by R. I. Zimenkov: "American Policy on Trade with the Developing 
Countries" ] 


[Text] In the second half of the 1970's and the beginning of the 1980's problems 
in U.S. trade with the young states were assigned priority in American foreign 
economic policy. Washington instituted a more active trade policy with regard to 
this group of countries. This became particularly evident at the start of the 
Reagan Administration, which is carrying out a number of new measures in this area. 


All of this is connected primarily with significant changes in the structure of 
capitalism's world economic ties and ‘he increasing importance of the developing 
coun*ties in international economic and political relations. 3etween 1970 and 
1979 the total GNP of these countries increased by an average of 4.9 percent a 
year, while the GNP of the developed capitalist states increased by 3.2 percent./ 
The liberated countries began to control much of the primary production of energy 
in the capitalist world, which has radically changed energy supply conditions for 
the United States and other Western countries. Changes were also made in the 
conditions of shipments of many other types of scarce raw materials from Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. The young states are playing a more important role as 
suppliers of raw materials. For example, imports from the developing countries 
accounted for 100 percent of all the natural rubber used by the United States in 
1979, as well as 88 percent of the columbite, 82 percent of the tin, 56 percent 
of the aluminum, 50 percent of the manganese ore, 45 percent of the cobalt and 

39 percent of the tungsten. 


The young states have also become more important in American foreign trade. 

Whereas the growth rates of U.S. exports to the developed capitalist countries 
were approximately 1.5 times as high as those of exports to the developing coun- 
tries, and import growth rates were 2.5-3 times as high, between 1979 and 1980 
exports to the developing countries increased by an average of 19.6 percent a 

year while exports to the developed capitalist countries increased by 14.5 percent, 
and the respective figures for imports were 28.3 percent and 16.7 percent. 2 The 
oil-exporting countries' share of American imports rose from 4.3 percent in 1970 

to 21.6 percent in 1980, and the share of all the developing countries rose from 
26.1 percent to 47.1 percent. The oil-exporting countries’ share of U.S. exports 
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rose from 5 percent to 8.1 percent during the same period, while the share of 

all the developing countries rose from 30 to 36.9 percent. As Alexander Haig 
remarked in the Senate Subcommittee on Foreign Trade on 28 July 1981, "the develop- 
ing countries now represent a larger export market for U.S. goods than Japan and 
the EEC countries combined." 


When the growth rates of U.S. imports fron the developing countries exceeded the 
growth rate of exports between 1971 and 1980, the balance of trade with these 
countries changed radically. Prior to this, ever since the end of the 1950's, 

the balance had invariably been positive. The positive balance of 2.5 billion 
dollars .n 1970 was replaced by a negative balange of 6.4 billion dollars in 1974, 
which then grew to 31.9 billion doll rs by 1980. 


American trade policy has been affected tremendously by the intense struggle of 
many of the young states against neocolonialism, the increasing dimensions of the 
move by some of these countries to an anti-imperialist stand, and their persistent 
efforts to implement their demands for a new international economic order. 
Washington has also had to consider the fact that the developing countries are 
uniting their efforts to protect their interests in world raw material markets and 
that some of them are exporting more finished industrial goods to the United 
States and are thereby providing strong competition for some types of American 
commodities. 


All of this has forced U.S. ruling circles to adapt to the new, unfavorable situa- 
tion in the world capitalist economy. 4 As a result, several changes have been 
made in U.S. trade policy. These changes are recorded in the Trade Act of 1974, 
which sets rorth the main goals of U.S. trade policy and the legal regulation of 
export-import operations with the developing countries. Since 1974 the U.S. 
Administration has used certain provisions in this law to make adjustments in 
trade policy. In particular, the Reagan Administration published a white paper in 
July 1981 to define its plans for the next few years. Reagan also spoke in some 
detail about problems in U.S. trade and economic relations with these countries 
when he addressed the conference of heads of state and government of the developed 
capitalist and developing countries in Cancun on 24 October 1981. 


Recent documents and practices indicate that U.S. foreign trade policy has acquired 
more facets. It combines some elements of trade liberalization with "new" protec- 
tionist measures and attempts to develop trade relations for their subsequent use 
as means of exerting political pressure. This policy is distinguished by a more 
rigid stand on trade with the developing countries, but this does not exclude the 
possibility of a differentiated approach. One of the distinctive features of 
current U.S. policy is the plan to use negligible concessious and the semblance 

of equal participation by the liberated countries in decisions on world economic 
development and international trade, as well as stronger united action by the 
developed capitalist states which use raw materials, to gain control over the 
trade and economic policy of the young states and subordinate this policy to the 
interests of the world capitalist system. 


In this article, we will examine the current features of American foreign trade 
policy, the basic forms of the "new" U.S. protectionism and the U.S. attitude 
toward participation in international trade agreements and toward agreements 
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resulting from multilateral trade negotiations which directly affect the interests 
of the developing countries. These are precisely the areas in which the new de- 
velopments, tendencies and characteristics of Washington's approach to trade with 
the developirg countries can be seen. 


A More Highly Differentiated Approach 


Ever since the middle of the 1970's, U.S. foreign trade policy, which reflects 
the economic and sociopolitical categorization of the developing countries and 
the differing U.S. interests in various parts of Asia, Africa and Latin Ajaerica, 
has become increasingly differentiated. When American Government officials 
discuss U.S. trade policy, they divide the developing countries into two basic 
groups--oil exporters and importers. 


The members of OPEC belong to the first group. These are 13 states with a popula- 
tion of around 350 million, a relatively high (average) per capita GNP (over 

1,500 dollars), a 65-percent share of oil production in the capitalist world and 
approximately a 90-percent share of exports. In an attempt to guarantee its own 
access to their energy resources and to control their foreign economic policy, 
Washington is trying to use its trade with these countries as, on the one hand, 
an instrument of economic and political pressure and, on the other, a means of 

the maximum involvement of the most highly developed oil-producing countries in 
the world capitalist economic system. 


In recent years U.S. Administration spokesmen have repeatedly warned the OPEC coun- 
tries, either directly or indirectly, that any new attempts to use oil as a po- 
litical weapon by deliberately cutting off the U.S. energy resource supply or by 
"unsubstantiated" oil price hikes will be countered by certain forms of U.S. pres- 
sure, involving shipments of U.S. weapons, food and modern technology. We shculd 
recall that American ruling circles have already resorted more than once to the 
tactic of cutting off food assistance to exert pressure on countries that dis- 
please Washington in some way. The economic sanctions against Iran after the 
overthrow of the shah (particularly the curtailment of food shipments from the 
United States, which represented 25 percent of all the food imported by Iran), the 
discriminatory measures against Iraq (the ban on exports of some goods to this 
country) and other incidents testify that the United States is still viewing 
foreign trade as an important channel for the pursuit of its expansionist policy. 
On the other hand, it does not want any further exacerbation of its relations 
with the oil-exporting countries. For this reason, the U.S. Government is estab- 
lishing broader trade and economic ties with these countries, although it has 

not given up any opportunities to pressure the OPEC countries or to break up the 
unity of the developing world by setting the OPEC countries in opposition to the 
other economically underdeveloped states. Former U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs J. Katz expressed the official U.S. view quite frankly: 
"The United States would benefit much more from cooperation with oil producers 
than from confrontation. If we want to have a guaranteed constant supply and to 
attain our price goals, we must cooperate with them, and especially with Saudi 
Arabia."- 


In the 1970's it became more common for the United States to conclude intergovern- 
mental agreements with the OPEC countries, especially the states in the Near and 
Middle East, on trade and economic cooperation, covering a broad range of questions, 
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and to establish, on the basis of these agreements, joint commissions to regulate 
trade and economic relations. The American Government took an active part in the 
development of these relations in support of private firms. For example, in 1974 
the United States and Saudi Arabia formed a commission on trade and economic co- 
operation to promote the implementation of programs in the areas of industrializa- 
tion, trade, finance, etc. Its activities are helping American corporations in 
the struggle for government contracts in this country, and this has contributed 
to the dramatic increase in exports of American goods (from 4°9 million dollars 
in 1973 to 5.8 billion in 1980). In the second half of the 1970's the United 
States concluded intergovernmental agreements of this type with Egypt, Jordan, 
Israel, Iran, Turkey, Oman and other states. Bilateral councils made up of 
representatives of business groups were established in a number of countries. 


In the middle of tne 1970's the dramatic increase in exports of weapons and milita- 
ry equipment became an important way of attaching the Near and Middle East coun- 
tries to the United States and to its military-industrial complex. The U.S. 
Administration has used the tense military and political situation in this region 
and the ambitious plans of the ruling elite in some states with huge amounts of 
petrodollars in the selfish interests of American imperialism. The United States 
has considerably increased its commercial exports of weapons and military services. 
The total value of contracts concluded with foreign states rose from 1.9 billion 
dollars in 1971 to an extimated 15 billion in 1981. and more than 60 percent of 
all military shipments are sent to this very region. As recently as October 1981, 
the American Senate approved the sale of around 8.5 billion dollars' worth of 
weapons and military equipment to Saudi Arabia. As the American magazine FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS frankly stated, "the United States and other developed capitalist states 
are earning huge profits from the colossal expenditures of the OPEC countries on 
weapons and development projects.'® The stronger American position in this volu- 
minous arms market is helping to reduce the huge deficit in the U.S. balance of 
trade. 


The second group of countries is made up of the oil-importing states of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, which represent most of the developing world. Here 
as well, U.S. trade policy is differentiated. Representatives of U.S. ruling 
a these countries into relatively developed and less developed 
states. 


The countries of the first subgroup, which have had some success in economic de- 
velopment, are Brazil, Argentina, Malaysia, Singapore, such entities as Taiwan 
and South Korea, and others. In all, there are around 30 of these countries, with 
a population of around 600 million, a per capita GNP ranging from 550 to 3,000 
dollars and a relatively developed industrial potential and exports sector of 
industry. According to American economists and political scientists, this sub- 
group is becoming the "international middle class."8 It accounts for more than 
two-thirds of all U.S. exports to the developing countries. 


The United States is now trying to build its trade relations with these countries 
on approximately the same principles as its relations with its Western partners. 
It has concentrated mainly on persuading these states to gradually relax their 
customs restrictions, give up various trade privileges (including preferential 
access to the markets of the United States and other Western countries), lower 
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trade barriers (which are still fairly high in the liberated countries due to their 
specific development needs) and agree to reciprocal trade concessions. They have 
been offered opportunities for broader participation in various international 

trade and economic organizations and agreements, particularly the GATT, the OECD 
Steel Committee and certain international trade agreements. This was frankly 
acknolwedged by President Reagan on 16 October 1981, when he addressed the Council 
on Foreign Relations in Philadelphia. 


The second subgroup consists of the less developed young states, such as Bangladesh, 
Sri Lanka, Kenya, Niger, Sudan, Guinea and Honduras. There are more than 70 of 
these countries, with a population of around 1.5 billion and a per capita GNP of 
less than 550 dollars. They are experiencing serious economic difficulties and 
need a great deal of financial, scientific and technical assistance. In an attempt 
to accelerate the integration of these countries within the system of world capital- 
ist relations, Washington wants to offer them certain trade privileges. The 

United States wants multilateral trade agreements (particularly the GATT) to 
envisage the "gradation" of developing countries, which would mean that the least 
developed would be granted trade and economic privileges. The United States also 
favors the granting of such privileges within the framework of the overall system 
of trade preferences (see below), an increase in export credit on preferential 
terms through international financial institutes (the World Bank group and others), 
etc. However, the United States views these privileges as a temporary and excep- 
tional measure and opposes the maintenance of the "double standard" in the world 
trade in industrial commodities over the long range. As a result, at the "Tokyo 
round" of talks, the United States won the developing countries' consent to the 
principle of "gradation," in accordance with which their trade privileges wili 
decrease as their economies develop. Furthermore, the United States believes 

that these countries should take on certain commitments, particularly to limit 

the advantages of their state trade organizations (in comparison with local private 
firms) in the import sector and curtail the use of government subsidies in the 
export sector. 





Although U.S. state-monopoly circles have taken some protectionist measures 
against imports of industrial goods from the developing countries which compete 
with American products, they nonetheless realize that the industrial growth of the 
young states can considerably expand American exports. In recent years, admin- 
istration and congressional documents have stressed that this region is becoming 

a more important sales market for American goods. For example, U.S. exports to 
the oil-importing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America increased 5.9-fold 
between 1970 and 1980, from 10.8 billion dollars te 63.6 billion, and the propor- 
tion accounted for by these exports in total American exports rose from 25 percent 
to 29 percent. Mexico, for example, now buys more American goods than England, 
and Brazil buys more than Spain. 


The great significance of the markets of the developing oil-importing countries, 
just as those of the oil-exporting states, for the American economy stems from 
the role played by commodity export growth in the reduction of the deficit in the 
U.S. balance of trade, resulting primarily from colossal oil imports. Prior to 
1977, U.S. exports to these countries far exceeded imports. As a result of the 
more intense competitive struggle for the markets of the developing countries, 
the rising prices of many raw materials and the increased purchases of petroleum 
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from countries not belonging to OPEC, the United States had a negative balance in 
1977-1979 in its trade with the developing oil-importing countries, totaling 1.4 
billion dollars in 1977, 5.7 billion in 1978 and 3.1 billion in 1979. In 1980, 
however, the United States had a positive balance of 2.5 billion dollars in this 
trade. 


Trade in Raw Materials 


Under the pressure of the developing countries, which favor the reorganization of 
international trade and economic relations, U.S. ruling circles have had to make 
certain minor but definite trade and financial concessions. The attempt to create 
the semblance of serious concessions is most apparent in the approach to problems 
in the international trade and raw materials. 


One of the central objectives in world capitalist trade is the stabilization of 
the raw material markets. These materials constitute the basis of the export 
sector in the developing countries. Their markets are distinguished by constant 
fluctuations in demand, prices and export revenues. The integrated raw material 
program, which was proposed by these countries as a means of stabilization and was 
developed and adopted at the fourth session of the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development (Nairobi, May 1976), envisages the conclusion of international trade 
agreements on 18 basic raw materials in order to limit price fluctuations./+ one 
specific mechanism proposed for the stabilization of prices is the creation of 
"buffer'' stocks of 10 of the 18 commodities, which can be stored for long periods 
of time (coffee, cacao, tea, sugar, cotton, rubber, jute, coarse fiber, copper 

and tin). These commodities would be bought up and held in reserve when prices 
are low and would then be sold when prices rise. The creation of the reserves is 
to be financed through the establishment of a "general fund" consisting of contri- 
butions from «xporters and importers of raw materials. 


The U.S. Government's reaction to the proposed integrated raw material program 
was negative for a long time. It opposed the conclusion of international trade 
agreements on the main types of raw materials, continuing to emphasize the need 
for broader private investments in the exploitation of natural resources in the 
developing countries. In the second half of the 1970's, however, the U.S. posi- 
tion underwent a definite evolution. The higher rate of inflation forced the 
United States to support the idea of stabilizing raw material prices because even 
a temporary rise in these prices generally leads to an irreversible rise in the 
prices of finished commodities and adds momentum to the entire inflation mecho- 
nism. Other Western powers with less raw materials of their own demanded that a 
compromise be reached with the developing countries with regard to at least a 

few elements of the integrated program. The possibility of the creation of new 
associations of raw material exporters of the OPEC type also played a vignificant 
role in changing the U.S. position on this matter. This is why the Carter Admin- 
istration announced, soon after Carter's inauguration, that the policy of dis- 
regarding international stabilization measures would +» revised and then took 
part in the talks on trade agreements. This did not lead, however, to any radical 
change in the U.S. policy line in this area. In other words, it did not lead to 
a move away from the renunciation of commodity market stabilization to a recogni- 
tion of the need for market regulation. 
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U.S. Foreign Trade with Developing Countries, in Billions of Dollars 





1960 r.} 1970 | 1973 r.| 1976 r. 11978 r.| 1979 r.] 1980 Fr. 
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OVERSEAS BUSINESS REPORTS, April 1972; October 1978; HIGHLIGHTS OF U.S. EXPORT AND 
IMPORT TRADE, December 1980. 





The facts testify that the active participation of the United States in confer- 
ences on trade agreements was more of a tactical maneuver, aimed at demonstrating 
U.S. "willingness" to cooperate in the stabilization of raw material markets, and 
was actually intended to prevent the restriction of spontaneous market factors-- 
that is, the restriction of the freedom of American raw material monopolies. The 
main idea expressed by Washington at all of the conferences was aimed at ensuring 
that trade agreements would not increase the prices of raw materials imported by 
the United States and would maintain the income levels of exporters by encouraging 
them to increase exports of raw materials at low prices. This is why Washington 
agreed to participate in a number of trade agreements, but on a strictly selective 
basis, depending on the nature of the regulation of commodity markets and related 
U.S. interests. As a result of this policy, the United States signed interna- 
tional agreements on sugar (1977) and tin (1976) and agreed to take part in the 
continuing talks on copper, bauxite, iron ore and jute agreements. 


As a logical result of the change in the U.S. position on this matter, the United 
States had to consent to the creation of a general UNCTAD fund to firance interna- 
tional reserves of raw materials for the purpose of stabilizing prices. The talks 
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on the creation of this fund were conducted within the UNCTAD framework in 

Geneva for 5 years and ended in June 1980 with the adoption of an agreement (signed 
by 101 states) on the establishment of a fund as part of the integrated UNCTAD 
program for raw materials. Many important provisions specified in the draft 

of the developing countries were considerably diluted as a result of the intran- 
sigency of the United States and other Western countries. In particular, the 
functions and sphere of activity of the fund were considerably limited. The 

fund, just as the United States had hoped, will mainly play the role of a resource 
pool only for existing trade agreements (on natural rubber, tin, sugar and cacao), 
envisaging the funding of buffer stocks. The fund's own capital, consisting of 
direct contributions from all signatories ‘the "primary account"), will amount to 
only 400 million dollars, instead of the billion proposed by the developing 
countries. Nevertheless, under the press.re of these countries the United States 
had to agree to the formation of a "secondary account," to consist of voluntary 
contributions, for the financing of measures to strengthen raw material markets 
(production diversification, marketing, etc.). 


Therefore, Washington and its Western partners did not allow the general fund to 
become the main regulator and coordinator of raw material markets and the chief 
source of financing for international trade agreements. The final draft is a 
diluted version, engineered primarily by the United States. The fund will be 
used to finance only those agreements which the United States has signed or plans 
to sign. It will have only limited influence in the raw material markets. At 
the same time, the West hopes to use it as a means of involving the young states 
in joint undertakings with the capitalist countries on terms that are generally 
in the interests of imperialism. 


The Trade in Finished Industrial Commodities 


Another new feature of U.S. foreign trade policy is Washington's declared willing- 
ness to take purposeful steps to give the industrial products of the developing 
countries easier access to the U.S. market. In particular, a general system of 
preferences has been instituted. The preferential customs duties offered to 

these countries in the second half of the 1970's were largely a result of their 
persistent struggle for the reorganization of international economic relations 

on the basis of equality and their desire to expand trade instead of requesting 
more economic aid. Within this context, they placed more of their hopes in the 
American market, the largest market in the capitalist world. 


Tariff barriers have made the sale of the goods of young states in this market 
much more difficult than the sale of soods from the economically developed coun- 
tries. The average nominal American tariff on goods imported from the first 
group of countries was 12.4 percent, as compared to the 6.8 percent levied on 
goods imported from the second group, and the respective mean rates were 11 
percent and 7.7 percent. Furthermore, the difference in duties was even greater 
in the case of some goods of particular interest to the developing countries 
because they were more promising from the standpoint of export expansion (cotton- 
seed oil, soybean oil, tobacco products and wool yarn). This explains why the 
developing countries were hoping for preferential access to the American market. 
After all, the products of the processing industry occupy a significant place 
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among the exports of many of these countries (in the beginning of the 1970's, for 
example, they already represented more than 30 percent of all the goods exported 
by India, Malaysia, Mexico, Pakistan, Thailand, Singapore and several other coun- 
tries to the United States), and the quantity of these products exported to the 
United States is constantly growing. 


The program of preferences in trade with the developing countries was drawn up 
by the U.S. Administration at the end of 1969. For a long time, however, it did 
not submit the program to the U.S. Congress because it could not expect any sup- 
port for the program at a time of mounting protectionist feelings in the country 
and the negative evolution of the American balance of trade. It took around 

5 years for the administration to keep its promises, and then only in abridged 
form. The Trade Act, which only received congressional approval in December 1974, 
included points regarding the granting of privileges to the developing countries 
in the form of duty-free import rights. As a result, the United States was the 
last of the developed capitalist states to institute this kind of system, known 
as the g>neral system of preferences. It was limited, however, by a number of 
significant stipulations. 


Preferential terms did not extend, for example, to a large group of "sensitive" 
commodities (textiles, footwear, watches, electronic appliances and many items 
made of steel and glass) or to all of the goods whose unlimited importation would 
harm the interests of local producers. Besides this, the President was assigned 
the duty of annually revising the list of preferential imports in order to exclude 
commodities which might create difficulties for national production. Import 
volumes and the growth rate of sales volumes in the domestic U.S. market are 

taken into account in this process. For example, preferential terms could not 

be extended to a commodity imported from any one country for a sum exceeding 25 
million dollars in the base year of 1974 (this limit would rise later to keep 

up with the increase in the American GNP) or to the import commodity of any one 
country which represented 50 percent or more of the total imports of this com- 
modity (the "criterion of competitive potential").12 In line with this, the 
American Government canceled the duty-free status of 337 categories of commodities 
whose imports in 1979 were estimated at 3.9 billion dollars. 


The Trade Act of 1974 also contained certain political stipulations, which denied 
several liberated countries preferential rates. For example, the preferences 

did not extend to countries which nationalized the property of branches of 
American corporations without compensating these firms, as well as states belong- 
ing to export associations which had "disrupted" U.S. raw material supplies (this 
applied primarily to the OPEC countries). Besides this, the developing countries 
were denied customs privileges if they did not offer the United States preferen- 
tial terms but did offer them to other developed capitalist states. This applies 
to the large group of countries in Africa, the Caribbean and the Pacific which 
granted the EEC so-called reciprocal privileges. Finally, the U.S. President 

was given quite extensive powers to curtail, stop or limit the privileges granted 
to any country for any commodity that might harm the "national interests." By a 
presidential decision, the privileges of Kampuchea and Laos were canceled for 
political reasons. 
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The general system of preferences, which went into effect on 1 January 1976, 
covered around 140 states and territories by 1981. Several countries which feared 
the loss of preferential tariffs gave in to some American demands, after which 

the United States agreed to extend them privileges. In all, the preferential 
terms extended to around 2,800 items on the American customs list, while around 
2,300 items were excluded from this sphere. The excluded commodities were, in 
particular, precisely the goods which had made the most successful advances in 
foreign markets (household appliances, footwear, textiles, etc.). 


The system of preferential terms covered U.S. imports worth 6.3 billion dollars 
in 1979. This represented around 3 percent of all American imports and 6.9 
percent of all imports from the developing countries. Around 70 percent of all 
the preferential imports came from only 5 countries--South Korea, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, Brazil and Mexico--and 36.5 percent came from just Taiwan and Brazil. 
Therefore, the preferential terms covered a fairly limited group of commodities, 
and they were not the most important ones for the developing countries. 


Even within these limits, the preferential terms did not stimulate the industrial 
exports of the developing countries. By denying their most promising goods 
preferential access to the American market, the United States, by applying the 
"criterion of competitive potential," actually eliminated all incentives to expand 
exports, even in the case of goods which could be imported on preferential terms. 
As soon as any country exceeded the limit for any particular commodity, it would 
be excluded from the preferential list. Objectively, this motivates the exporter 
to "voluntarily" limit exports. In other words, it has the same effect as import 
quotas. 


Even when commodities are covered by preferential terms, the actual value of 
customs privileges is quite modest. According to the estimates of the OAS, for 
example, all of the imports of Latin American goods to which the preferential 
terms extended between 1976 and 1979 represented only 1 percent of total U.S. 
imports from the countries of this continent, while their exports of all catego- 
ries represented 15 percent of total American imports. 


Now that the United States has been pointedly criticized in recent years in con- 
nection with the negligible economic impact of the general system of preferences, 
the administration has taken some steps to change it. For example, the principle 
of "gradation" is to be instituted, on the basis of which the United States must 
consider the origin of products and extend more privileges to countries with the 
least competitive potential. Total preferential imports from the developing 
countries increased to 7.3 billion dollars in 1980. Besides this, in an attempt 
to improve its relations with some oil-exporting states, in 1980 the United 
States extended trade privileges to the OPEC countries which did not participate 
in the 1973 oil embargo (Venezuela, Ecuador and Indonesia). 


At the same time, the United States has taken discriminatory measures against 
the industrial commodities and semimanufactured products of several developing 
countries with more competitive potential. ‘or example, on 31 March 1981 the 
Reagan Administration limited the application of the duty-free terms previously 
offered to Hong Kong, Taiwan, South Korea, Brazil and Mexico. As a result, many 
of their export commodities (worth 510 million dollars) lost the right to enter 
the United States duty-free. 
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Protectionism Vs. Liberalization 


Therefore, although the United States has loudly advocated the liberalization of 
trade and has granted insignificant privileges to the developing countries on a 
selective basis, it has simultaneously reinforced the protectionist elements of 
its foreign trade policy, using them to pressure the young states. Protectionist 
measures are hurting the interests of many trade partners. As a result of the 
abovementioned commodity restrictions and selective application, they create 
difficulties for the exports of the developing countries, which represent an 
important factor in the acceleration of their industrialization and the consolida- 
tion of their economic independence. Products from leading branches, making up 
the basis of industrial exports, are the main target of these measures. 


One of the peculiarities of today's protectionism in the United States and in the 
West in general is the considerably updated and extended arsenal of tactics and 
the emphasis on "non-tariff" protectionism, particularly the more covert and goal- 
oriented methods which are loosely defined in legislation. Quantitative import 
limits, import licenses, specific product and packaging requirements, the reduc- 
tion of shipments by means of the "voluntary" limitation of exports, various com- 
pensatory collections, etc.). The "voluntary" export limits became the most 
prominent of these methods in the second half of the 1970's and the beginning 

of the 1980's. These limits are ostensibly set as a result of coordinated actions 
by the United States and its trade partners in the developing countries, and 
sometimes even in the developed capitalist states. In fact, however, Washington 
is imposing these restrictions from a position of strength and with the threat of 
more brutal measures. A typical example of this policy can be seen in the U.S. 
bilateral agreements on trade in textile goods, which contain pledges to limit 
shipments to the American market or stipulations which make the setting of limits 
possible. In 1978 the United States had agreements of this kind with 28 develop- 
ing countries, which accounted for 82 percent of all the cotton fabric imported 

by the United States, 75 percent of the items made of synthetic fibers and 53 
percent of the woolen items. 


At the same time, customs duties have retained their value as means of regulating 
trade. They represent an important obstacle to the trade expansion of the de- 
veloping countries, whose commodities are often unable to compete in the U.S. 
market anyway. Furthermore, since most of these countries export only one type 
of commodity, import duties can have an unhealthy effect on the state of their 
economy. 


In 1978, for example, the United States announced that 87 previously duty-free 
commodities imported from Mexico would now be subject to customs. The purpose 
of this discriminatory act was to make use of Mexico's greater dependence on the 
American market to force it to sell oil to American companies below world prices 
and thereby undermine OPEC oil pricing policy (Mexico is not a member of OPEC). 
Here is another example. In 1980 the United States considerably raised the 
customs rates of Indian textile goods, leather footwear and industrial fasteners. 
As a result, many trade contracts were broken and Indian companies suffered 
serious losses. The subsequent talks on the normalization of trade relations 
failed when Washington spokesmen demanded that India stop subsidizing exports and 
India refused to do this. 
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Stronger protectionism has also been evident in recent years in the foreign trade 
policy of other Western countries. This was pointed out by representatives of 
the developing countries at the abovementioned conference in Cancun. At their 
suggestion, the final declaration adopted at this meeting included a statement 
about the need to eliminate protectionist barriers in international trade. 


In the last 2 years of its existence, the Carter Administration repeatedly an- 
nounced its intention to grant the developing countries several new trade privi- 
leges. It stipulated that this would be accomplished within the framework of 
new international agreements, and not on the bilateral basis. However, the pro- 
ceedings and outcome of the multilateral GATT trade negotiations which ended in 
1979, known as the "Tokyo round," proved the reluctance of the United States and 
other developed capitalist states to take any perceptible steps to satisfy the 
developing countries' demands for conditions favoring the access of their goods 
to Western markets, and also proved that the GATT procedure was inappropriate 
for dealing with the specific problems now being encountered by the young states 
in international trade. 


For example, the privileges granted them in the area of customs tariffs turned out 
to be extremely insignificant. In view of the fact that most of the tariffs con- 
cessions apply to finished goods, exported primarily by the developed countries, 
the duties on goods exported by young states were reduced by an average of only 

25 percent, as compared to an overall reduction of 32 percent. Furthermore, the 
reduction of customs duties under the conditions of most-favored-nation terms 
causes the role of privileges for the developing countries to decline as a result 
of the reduction of the average difference between preferential and conventional 
duties from 8 percent at present to 4.7 percent in 1988.15 Besides this, some of 
the provisions of the export subsidization and customs compensation code and 
customs evaluation code adopted during the "Tokyo round" could increase the pro- 
portion accounted for by branches of American and other multinational corporations 
in the export revenues of developing countries. 


The results of the talks proved that the United States and other Western countries 
are trying to actively involve the young states in the international system of 
trade and economic relations with the status of "equal partners." This slogan 
conceals the West's reluctance to grant them various privileges and advantages 
with a view to their economic and cultural underdevelopment, for which imperial- 
ism is to blame. During the course of the "Tokyo round," the United States 
concluded agreements on the reduction of customs duties with 27 developing coun- 
tries (Mexico, India, Brazil, Egypt and others), envisaging reciprocal, although 
not exactly equivalent, concessions on their part. For example, by the terms of 
the agreement with Taiwan, it must reduce its duties on many American export 
goods by 50 percent. Furthermore, the United States has suggested that all de- 
veloping countries lower their highest tariffs. The United States has held talks 
with a number of developing countries on questions pertaining to subsidization, 
and these talks have produced some results. For example, Brazil agreed to bring 
its subsidization practices in line with the requirements of the new code within 
the next few years. Bilateral agreements pertaining exclusively to subsidization 
were concluded with seven developing countries. On the whole, however, American 
diplomacy's attempts to dictate the norms of international economic relations 
have been rejected by many liberated countries, as attested to by the refusal 

of most of them to initial the final documents of the "Tokyo round." 
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Therefore, at the end of the 1970's and the beginning of the 1980's U.S. policy 

on trade with the developing countries acquired more facets. Protectionist tenden- 
cies grew stronger and forms of protectionism became more covert. The differen- 
tiated, or "selective" approach is probably one of the most distinctive features 

of the present American course. It simplifies the use of trade policy as a means 
of exerting pressure on the developing states. 


On the other hand, now that the developing countries are playing a more important 
role in the international community and have become more active politically, the 
United States has had to agree to some of their demands, to liberalize trade some- 
what and to expand trade and economic cooperation with them for the purpose of 
maintaining and augmenting their involvement in the world capitalist economic 
system. The process by which Washington updates its trade policy, however, is 
extremely uneven, inconsistent and contradictory, and in the future it will bring 
about the further exacerbation of conflicts between the United States and the 
developing countries. 
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DEVELOPING STATES ATTEMPT TO BUILD UP COMPUTER POTENTIAL 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 2, Feb 82 (signed to 
press 22 Jan 82) pp 44-54 


[Article by G. B. Kochetkov: '"Computerization--New Channel of Imperialist 
Expansion" ] 


[Text] The creation of an economic base for real independence is one of the 
central objectives of the developing countries. It will call for the considerable 
contraction of imperialism's sphere of domination and for the reorganization of 
international economic relations on a more just basis. Imperialism is not strong 
enough to stop this process but it is trying to control it. Great hopes have 

been placed in the export of capitalist management as a way of implementing this 
strategy. 


When the imperialist countries map out their strategy of "management" expansion, 
they consider the objective need of the developing countries to destroy the 
colonial mechanism of state and economic administration and create a new mechanism 
meeting the requirements of their economic and sociopolitical development. They 
also consider the objective fact that virtually all of the developing countries 

are now encountering numerous problems resulting from the acute shortage of 
skilled administrative personnel, their lack of experience in the efficient use 

of resources, and so forth, and the fact that these countries have encountered 
numerous difficulties in the computerization of management when they have attempted 
to solve their administrative problems with the aid of new technology. 


An Important Condition for Development 


Now that the developing countries are entering the world market as independent 
participants in international division of labor, it is becoming increasingly im- 
portant for them to obtain electronic computers and modern devices for the col- 
lection, transmission and processing of economic data. The modern technology of 
industrial production and the new methods of management are based largely on the 
extensive use of computers and the latest communications systems. This is why 
the developing countries, which are now undergoing a process of industrialization, 
must master the forms and methods of using new informational technology for their 
own needs. This is made even more essential by the fact that the main trade 
partners of these countries are generally the largest companies of leading capital- 
ist states, whose economic interrelations are largely computerized. The United 
States, England, France, the FRG, Japan and other partners of the developing 
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countries have already established a fairly diversified information infrastructure, 
on the basis of which leading monopolies have created their own computer informa- 
tion systems. For example, such multinational companies as IBM, Mobil Oil, General 
Motors and Coca-Cola now have global systems for the collection of information 
about market conditions, competition, research and development levels, etc. These 
systems cover the overseas branches of American companies and their contractors 

as well as the territory of the United States. 


Because they do not have their own electronic data processing systems, the national 
companies of developing countries encounter major difficulties in concluding con- 
tracts because the multinational corporations prefer to deal with firms whose 
informational systems meet today's economic organizational requirements. For 
example, the economy of most of the Asian, African and Latin American countries 
are largely dependent on exports of agricultural goods, semimanufactured products 
and raw materials to the industrially developed countries. At present, the ef- 
fectiveness of the entire export-import system is being enhanced by accelerating 
the movement of goods and reducing intermediate stocks. This calls for the 
extensive use of containers and refrigerators, which are extremely economical but 
require carefully planned transport operations. This is why the so-called global 
computer networks are of exceptional value in the organization of international 
trade. They serve as the basis for systems of dispatcher services, transport 
regulation and stock management in all parts of the world. These systems are 
particularly valuable in organizing the shipment of perishable goods (agricultural 
products and fish) and scarce resources (precious metals and petroleum). To 
become equal partners in international trade, the developing countries must 

strive to establish their own informational systems, compatible with global systems 
and capable of receiving the necessary data on the movement of commodities and on 
sales markets. Therefore, the possession of computer equipment and modern com- 
munications devices is becoming an increasingly important factor of domestic eco- 
nomic development and foreign trade and economic relations. 


The development of the production and use of computers has eliminated some of the 
obstacles which once stood in the way of computerization in the developing coun- 
tries. In the 1970's computers ceased to be ee equipment purchased primarily 
for experimental purposes and became commonplace. The widespread use of mini- 
and micro-computers in combination with high-power computer equipment and the de- 
velopment of the network of global computer systems like the MARK-III, Sybernet, 
Telenet and others has given many countries which do not have sizable computer 
potential of their own4 a chance to begin developing informational systems for 
management in the most diverse spheres. 


This is why the new information technology began to be used in the last 10 years 

to perform functions whose automation was economically expedient in the past for 
various reasons (small operational volumes, fragmented objects of management, 
etc.). For example, in the majority of developing countries the volume of calcula- 
tions in the main sphere of computer use--state administration--is not large 

enough to serve as the full load of large computers, but many planning and 
forecasting functions can only be performed effectively with the aid of machines 

of this category. For this reason, the developing countries had refrained from 
buying this kind of equipment, afraid that they could not use its capacities ef- 
fectively enough. Now, however, the lower cost of computer calculations, the 
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miniaturization of equipment, the creation of global and regional computer net- 
works and other scientific achievements have eliminated problems of this kind and 
allow for the coordination of computer potential with the actual requirements 

of the national economy. For example, now the abovementioned problem could be 
solved through the combined use of one or several small computers and the booking 
of machine time within a regional or global computer network. 


For a long time, experts on information systems for management believed that 
computer equipment had to be centralized as much as possible, data bases had to 
be integrated, etc. It was believed that this "dimensional efficiency" would 
reduce the maintenance cost of the entire computer complex. The equipment de- 
veloped in recent years, however, does not require complex and costly maintenance. 
It is simple to operate and can therefore be used more flexibly and adapted to 
the organizational peculiarities of the management system. 


Therefore, the present situation is one in which the developing countries are 
displaying more interest in the creation and development of their own computer 
potential. Up to the present time, however, a small group of capitalist coun- 
tries have effectively monopolized exports of all types of computer equipment to 
the developing countries, and they are using this monopoly to acquire more eco- 
nomic and political influence in the importing countries. 


The Bourgeois Model of Computerization 


In recent years the developed capitalist countries, especially the United States, 
the FRG and Japan, have displayed more interest in exporting new information 
technology to the developing countries. For example, the United States is using 
its program of foreign aid to stimulate the use cf American computers and data 
transmission systems in the sphere of economic management, primarily the areas of 
State finances, taxes, statistics and so forth. The developed capitalist coun- 
tries are now more active in various international organizations, including the 
United Nations, where a special group of experts has been created to deal with 
problems in the transfer of information technology to the developing countries. 
However, as Soviet economists have repeatedly stressed, the capitalist technology 
market is not an abstract quantity, but an efficient mechanism for the reproduc- 
tion of the economic dep ndence of developing countries on a higher level of 
production development. Monopolistic capital is trying to use the transfer of 
equipment and technology as a means of spreading capitalist production relations. 
Naturally, we might wonder why the policy of the imperialist countries on informa- 
tion technology transfers differs so radically from their policy on technology 
transfers in other spheres of scientific and technical development. 


The reason can be found in the role played in today's economy by devices for the 
collection, analysis and transmission of data. Now that information technology 

is becoming an important element of the economic infrastructure, the international 
monopolies are interested in its development in the Asian, African and Latin 
American countries, so that they can guarantee the effective exploitation of their 
national wealth, particularly their natural resources, and the profitable function- 
ing of exported capital. 
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The policy of multinational corporations on computerization is naturally aimed 
primarily at the use of their monopoly status as suppliers of the new information 
technology to derive certain economic and political advantages. For this purpose, 
they are taking advantage of the objective difficulties encountered by the young 
states in the establishment of their own computer potential. For example, there 

is the problem of acquiring the necessary computer operation and maintenance 
personnel. This problem is particularly acute in the area of applied programming 
and the organization of computer management. Giving in to the propaganda of 
computer producers, many developing countries buy new equipment without fully 
realizing that their entire system of technical specialist training will have to 

be radically reorganized for the full use of their new computers. As a result, 

the computer equipment--this costly resource--is either put to partial use or not 
used at all, and the young states have to enlist the services of foreign special- 
ists to correct the situation. As a result, the purely technical transaction of 
importing computer equipment acquires political overtones, because foreign special- 
ists incorporate capitalist methods of economic and socioeconomic management and 
elements of bourgeois ideology in the administrative mechanism. 

"Modernization and development are not neutral concepts," said, for example, one 
of the engineers of the "information economy" concept, Aspen Institute of Humani- 
tarian Studies researcher M. Porat. "Because they are often associated with the 
"'Western' model of economic development, information technolosy becomes a political 
tactor as well as an economic resource. The introduction of American administra- 
tive procedures, financial planning, bookeeping and accounting, and methods of 
administrative control is not an apolitical process. There is nothing political 
about the computers themselves, but the shortage of national technological special- 
ists leads to a situation in which American advisers become part of the technology 
transfer. And this is political."8 


Bearing this in mind, the multinational corporations strive to promote the use 

of specialists from the United States and Western Europe for the maintenance of 
computer systems in the developing countries and, whenever possible, stimulate 

national personnel to move to more highly developed regions. 


iherefore, the export of computer equipment is becoming the export of capitalist 
forms and methods of management, and the effectiveness of the export of manage- 
ment is being enhanced significantly alceng with the export of new administrative 
equipment. First of all, the automation of economic management means that methods 
of administration are "recorded in metal" to some degree and are formalized. In 
the second place, automation requires more time and resources, and the radical 
reorganization of the system of management therefore becomes more problematic with 
advances in computerization. The planning and programming models making up the 
conceptual basis of the system presuppose the long-term use of certain forms and 
methods of management. Bearing this in mind, the leading capitalist countries, 
especially the United States, are trying to seize dominant positions in the 

sphere of informational and administrative "aid" to the developing countries. 


The heightened interest in the computerization of the developing countries is 
also being stimulated by the monopolies which produce computers because the 
markets of the leading capitalist countries--the United States, Japan and the 
FRG--were saturated with computers by the end of the 1970's and an acute need for 
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new markets arose..9 this is why the main producers of computer equipment are 
engaged in a fierce battle for computer and information equipment sales markets 

in the developing countries.11 so far, the U.S. position in the sphere of computer 
production and in the development of forms and methods of management has guaranteed 
American firms an advantage over their main rivals. However, the American firms 
have also encountered significant difficulties: Their rapid penetration of many 

of the developing countries has been resisted because these countries were once 
dominated by European mother countries. For example, English and French forms 

and methods of bookkeeping are used in many Asian and African countries. Most of 
the specialists in these countries have also been trained in Europe. For these 
reasons, American computer equipment is sometimes not as widely used in these 
countries as European equipment. American firms have had to compete with Japanese 
and West German computer producers in these markets. Furthermore, the latter 

sell equipment that is cheaper but no worse than American equipment, and sometimes 
it even surpasses American equipment in terms of operational features. 


The Reorganization of International Information Ties 


In the second half of the 1970's the developing countries' struggle for economic 
independence became more intense. In connection with this, they put forth a 
program for the establishment of a "new international economic order." This ap- 
plies to the sphere of computerization as well. The developing countries have 
leveled just complaints at the leading capitalist countries, especially the 
United States, accusing them of establishing a system of "information dependence" 
and of vsing the pricing mechanism, contracting policy and other means for this 
purpose. The Western countries now dominate the collection, processing and 
distribution of information, primarily by controlling the international and region- 
al computer networks, and the developing countries feel that this is inhibiting 
their economic development and political and cultural self-determination, viewing 
it as "informational colonialism."12 


As the major means of overcoming these problems, the developing countries have 
demanded the establishment of a "new world information order," by which they mean 
a system for the international exchange of information, in which participating 
countries pursue their own socioeconomic policy line, retain complete control 
over their information resources and take an active part in the international 
exchange of information as equal and independent partners. + Information is viewed 
as a vitally important resource tor the total development of a nation, and espe- 
cially for its economic development. It would be wrong to confine the goals of 
this program only to the developing states' desire to free themselves of the 
ideological propaganda pressure exerted by the bourgeois mass media. Despite all 
the importance of this struggle, it should be borne in mind that it represents 
only the tip of the pyramid of information problems, at the basis of which lie 
the problems of satisfying the information needs of young states in the economic, 
scientific, technical and commercial spheres, without which an economy cannot 
function properly and, consequently, problems in socioeconomic development cannot 
be solved. 


The American defenders of multinational corporations are well aware of this. 14 
For example, Professor E. Ottinger, who heads the special program for the elabora- 
tion of policy on the use of information resources, presented testimony in 
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congressional hearings on the impact of information problems on U.S. foreign 
policy, saying that when international events connected with the new world infor- 
mation order are analyzed, it would be wrong to confine the analysis to the tradi- 
tional understanding of information as "news," because most of the information 

in which the developing countries are interested can be classified as economic, 
scientific, technical, production, trade and other data. If this is not taken 
into account, serious miscalculations could occur in the organization of interna- 
tional measures to carry out the program for Fhe new world international order 

and American business interests could suffer. 


Under these conditions, the imperialist countries have had to resort to various 
ways of camouflaging their real aims. In particular, in recent years bourgeois 
economists have suggested that the development of information potential should 
take precedence over economic development. According to them, the extensive use 
of the new information technology will allow the young states to solve many 
sociopolitical problems more effectively without resorting to methods of ac- 
celerated economic development. Economic development is still regarded as a 
major objective, but its attainment should supposedly be preceded by the resolu- 
tion of information problems. 


Ideas like these are derived from the theory of the post-industrial society, which 
is still being widely publicized and vigorously developed by bourgeois economists 
and sociologists. They have decided that information and knowledge in the post- 
industrial society have become "the strategic and transforming resource of the 
society, just as capital and labor were the strategic and transforming resources 
of the industrial society." 


The entire strategy of the "group of '77"' developing countries regarding economic 
development is being put in question with the aid of this kind of postulate. Now 
that the developed capitalist countries are more likely to encounter such problems 
as raw material and energy shortages, would it be worthwhile for the developing 
countries to travel the energy- and capital-intensive path once taken by the de- 
veloped countries, the OECD OBSERVER asks.1/ This is followed by a recipe telling 
the developing countries how they can avoid these potential drawbacks of develop- 
ment. They are advised to make extensive use of the new information technology. 
The use of modern telecommunications, teleconference, electronic mail and 
"electronic money" systems supposedly requires less energy and is more economical 
than the use of traditional systems which satisfy the same societal needs (trans- 
port, postal, telegraph and other services). All of this, according to Western 
European economists, will allow the developing countries to "skip" several stages 
of economic development and, above all, avoid "stages of excessive energy consump- 
tion."' Consequently, if the developing countries assign the highest priority to 
programs for the development of computer potential, they will quickly acquire 
systems which will allow them to take a great leap forward in their informational 
deveiopment, and later in their economic development as well. 


This kind of theorizing is accompanied by speculation about the ways in which 
information technology can contribute to heigthened labor productivity and eco- 
nomic growth. For example, according to the famous computer expert E. Parker, 
information technology can precede the greation of production infrastructures 

1 : 
and promote their quicker development. It is true that he has to specify that 
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this is only an unverified hypothesis, 1? but it is precisely this "unverified 
hypothesis" that lies at the basis of the Western countries’ policy on computer 
exports and the methods of their use in underdeveloped parts of the world. This 
tactic, Parker feels, could involve broad segments c~ the population in the de- 
veloping countries in the process of capitalist production and intensify the use 
of this equipment, particularly in .ural regions. Furthermore, the developing 
countries are also being advised that information technology supposedly lowers 

the requirements of the level of public production organization and the quality 

of personnel training needed for the initial stages of industrialization. Ac- 
cording to the authors of a special study compiled by The Conference Board, one 

of the leading U.S. consultative organizations, this occurs because the knowledge 
and experience production workers must have to per}arm complex functions can be 
compensated for in part by information technology. The propaganda about capital- 
ist computerization emphasizes the fact that affiliation with the international 
system of information exchange will allow the developing countries to make quicker 
"break-throughs" in science and technology. 


Of course, nothing is said about the fact that equal participation in international 
information exchange will not give the developing countries real economic equality. 
The technologically underdeveloped countries will not be able to make use of all 
the opportunities that are formally presented to them but the developed countries 
will have all the information they need to penetrate the economies of the young 
states. 


The impossibility of information equality is all the more apparent when we con- 
sider the fact that the data banks and systems in the majority of capitalist coun- 
tries are designed to solve the problems of the developed economy. Problems of 
economic development, on the other hand, are quite different and require special 
solutions and, consequently, special software. Existing international information 
systems do not really meet the needs of the developing countries. In the informa- 
tional sphere, supply does not automatically give rise t. demand, and if the 
developing countries cannot be provided with the special information they need, 
existing international information systems can hardly be useful to them. 


When we assess the above described computerization theories in general, we can 

see that all of them are aimed at more active intereference by foreign capital 

in the national economy of the developing countries. The use of these recipes 

would actually delay national development and intensify dependence on the leading 

capitalist countries. This is why certain countries, such as the United States, 

Japan and the FRG, are actively participating in the computerization of the de- 

veloping countries. Furthermore, by taking advantage of the majority of young . 
states’ backwardness in the sphere of information technology, these countries | 
often resort to direct pressure. For example, official U.S. objectives in this 

area have been announced quite frankly: the promotion of the rapid development 

of the information resources of developing countries and the reinforcement of 

their interdependence with the United States in this area. This is followed by 

the clarification that interdependence in che information sphere will be only 

unilateral within the near future due to the incomparable information potentials 

of the interacting sides and the complete absence of channels by which the de- 

veloping countries can influence U.S. information resources. For this reason, 

the United States is naturally striving for the penetration of the developing al 
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economies by che capital of multinational monopolige on the most favorable terms 
or for the consolidation of their influence there. 1 


This is the computerization strategy that the West is energetically imposing on 
the developing countries, either directly or, as mentioned above, through various 
international organizations. For example, UNESCO computer consultant Charles 
Salzmann (France) distinguishes between three alternative ways in which the de- 
veloping countries can create their own computer potential: the establishment of 
a national data processing industry; total dependence on the international mgpket 
for computer equipment and services; and a combination of these two methods. 
Furthermore, he says that the first course is the most ineffective and unaccept- 
able one. The main reason is that it would require more effort, time and money. 
Besides this, by creating a computer industry, the developing countries will not 
solve their problems, according to C. Salzmann, because the technical level of 
the.r equipment will lag behind world standards due to their shortage of material 
and technological resources. The most effective way, he feels, consists in aban- 
don.ng all attempts to create a national data processing industry and depending 
completely on leading computer producers--the United States, Japan, the FRG, 
France and others. In this way, the developing countries will satisfy all of 
their information needs, Salzmann says, at constantly decreasing prices and on a 
high qualitative level. The fact that this will make the developing countries 
extremely dependent on che exporters of "information services" is not discussed 
by vhe UNESCO consultant. He does, however, realize that his recommendations 
are unrealistic and therefore examines other alternatives with a view to the posi- 
tion cof the developing countries. One of them consists in cooperation by several 
developing countries. According to his line of reasoning, each participant 
would concentrate all technological and material resources in one area of the 
data processing industry. In this way, absolute computer potential could be 
created through collective effort. According to Salzmann, however, this course 
suffers from all of the defects of the first one and is also inappropriate for 
the developing countries. He believes that a more realistic alternative is the 
combination of the partial development of a national data processing industry 
(the production of computer components and parts, the creation of a maintenance 
sphere, etc.) and active cooperation with the main producers of computer equipment. 
This is how he justifies the penetration of the developing economies by interna- 
tional computer monopolies. Of course, his recipes do not contain any serious 
stipulations or conditions to protect the national interests of the young states. 


Computerization: Alternative Strategies 


More and more developing countries are now recovering from the "computerization 
trauma" they suffered at the beginning of the 1970's, when most of them followed 
the lead of the multinational corporations which produce computer equipment. The 
economic expediency and impact of the use of the costly new equipment turned out 
to be lower than planned. The developing countries began to gradually move away 
from individual purchases of computer equipment and the episodic use of this 
equipment to solve "burning" problems to the development of long-range plans for 
the mastery of the new information technology, enlisting the services of leading 
ministries and specialists from industry and academic institutes. The main charac- 
teristic of these plans was the centralized consolidation of all of the country's 
computer resources, often under the supervision of the head of state. Special 
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administrative agencies were created by the governments of these countries to 
map out their goals and objectives. Finally, a system of economic incentives 
for the development of new equipment was created. Programs of this type were 
implemented in their fullest form in India and Brazil. 


Studies conducted in the United States and Japan indicated that there is a s£rong 
direct relationship between the size of the GNP and the number of computers. 

But these studies did not answer the main question for the developing countries: 
Would an increase in the number of computers lead to the growtii of the GNP and, 
consequently, raise the standard of living? The developing countries have extreme- 
ly limited resources and a multitude of immediate objectives: the eradication of 
hunger and poverty, a higher level of education, better medical services for the 
population, etc. Any decision on the concentration of resource in any specific 
sphere involves a risk, because these expenditures might produce a greater impact 
in another sphere. Under these conditions, how justifiable are high expenditures 
on the acquisition of computers and the creation of the country's own computer 
potential? 


The experience of such countries as India and Brazil provides a partial but sig- 
nificant answer to this question. Both of these countries chose to acquire 
computer potential by creating a national computer industry. One leading Indian 
computer expert, F. Kohli, justified the computerization of his country by stating, 
at the first regional conference of Southeast Asian countries on problems in the 
use of computers, that the new information technology is needed by the developing 
countries to make their limited resources more productive. The resolution of 
problems of the "what if..." type on the national or regional level allows for 

the more intelligent distribution of resources by maximizing the general goal of 
enhanced public well-being. The experience of this country proved that the 
young states which have the necessary resources can attain their goals in this 
area within a relatively short period of time by using the international system 

of division of labor, as well as the assistance of international organizations 

and the competition between international monopolies. For example, India success- 
fully established a mini-computer industry. Approximately one-third of the 300 
small computers installed in this country are marked 'Made in India."25 The 
present scales of computer production in this country are such that the industry 
can essentially satisfy the domestic demand for this type of computer. In the 
area of the computer infrastructure, the Indian Government has pursued a policy 

of creating regional computer centers for group use, connected to a broad network 
of mini-computers and terminals through a system of concentrators. The first of 
the three planned centers of this type was started up with UN assistance in Bombay 
in 1975. The centers are used for the transmission of technological know-how in 
their assigned regions and the training of national computer operators. Brazil 

is conducting a similar policy. 


fhe modern computer system consists of equipment and software. Furthermore, the 
latter accounts for a constantly increasing proportion of the total cost of the 
system. Whereas the creation of a computer industry requires large capital 
investments, the organization of software requires highly trained mathematicians. 
This gives a country known for its high culture and scientific development certain 
advantages in the creation and operation of systems. In particular, India, which 











decided to develop a software industry, was quite successful. Indian software is 
on the same level as world standards. 


Most of the developing countries would be unable to establish a national industrial 
basis for their own computer potential, however, because computer production, just 
as other science-itensive branches, requires the development of a modern industrial 
base, large capital investments, extensive scientific research and development, 
etc. The most realistic alternative for these states is concerted effort by 
several countries to carry out the program for the "new international information 
order." In addition to the possibility of uniting resources, there is also the 
advantage that countries in a specific region have the same socioeconomic problems 
and the exchange of experience by cooperating countries can only accelerate their 
resolution. 


Under present conditions, now that the traditional instruments of neocolonial / 
policy are no longer producing the anticipated results, new, more flexible and 
non-traditional methods are being used more widely for the appropriation and ex- 

ploitation of the resources of the developing countries. In particular, multi- 

national corporations, especially American firms, are making extensive use of the 
opportunities provided for imperialist expansion by the export of capitalist man- 

anagement, computers and data processing methods. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. See SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 8, 1981, pp 12-14--Editor's 
note. 


2. For a description of the work of global informational networks and the 
management and dispatcher systems created on this basis, see G. B. Kochetkov 
and B. Z. Mil'ner, "Large-Scale Information Systems," SSHA: EKONOMIKA, 
POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 8, 1976--Editor's note. 


3. The cost of basic operations involving the processing and storage of data 
decreased by 50 percent each 3 years throughout the 1950's, 1960's and 
1970's, reaching tens or hundreds of a penny by the end of the 1970's. 
However, rapid technological progress has had positive and negative effects 
on computerization in the developing countries: It has discouraged the ac- 
quisition of new computer equipment because equipment with twice the power 
can be acquired for the same amount within 3 years ("Communications, Computers 
and Automation for Development," UNITAR Research Report, No 6, New York, 1971, 
p 36). 


4, In recent years the special term "computer potential" has been widely used in 
economic literature to signify the sum total of all computer devices for the 
collection, processing, storage and transmission of data along with the neces- 
sary software and skilled personnel. 


5. The studies of the multinational consultative firms specializing in computer 
problems, the Diebold Group, indicated, for example, that an interrelated 
system of mini-computers could cut costs by 10-30 percent in comparison to 
a large computer because of its simpler maintenance requirements (DATA 
EXCHANGE, November-December 1977, p 42). 
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10. 


Ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


L5. 


16. 


For example, by the mid-1970's official U.S. documents were already citing 
estimates, according to which around 50 percent of the gross national 

product of a country is connected with the production and distribution of 
information in various forms (see, for example "National Information Policy," 
Report to the President of the United States, Washington, 1976, pp 9, 155). 


This problem has become more acute in connection with the tendency toward 
higher proportional expenditures on programming and organization in the total 
cost of creating information systems for management. According to one con- 
sultative firm, the purchase and installation of equipment accounts for 27 
percent of the cost of creating this system, operational software accounts 
for 53 percent, organization, including personnel training, accounts for 12 
percent, and other expenditures, including technical maintenance during the 
start-up process, the expert appraisal of all designs and so forth, account 
for 8 percent. But these are the figures for developed countries. Organiza- 
tion costs are even higher for the developing countries (DATAMATION, 
September 1974, p 77). 


JOURNAL OF COMMUNICATIONS, Winter 1978, pp 75-76. 


The problem of the "brain drain" in the sphere of applied programming is 
stili quite acute. The countries that are suffering most from it are those 
which have come closer to the category of developed states in the use of 
computer equipment (for example, Brazil) and those with an impressive 
mathematical tradition (India) (DATAMATION, December 1976, p 102). 


According to the data of consultative firms, in the United States, for ex- 
ample, almost all large firms with more than 5,000 employees and 70 percent 
of all firms employing more than 500 people have their own computer centers, 
with one or several computers, and 35 percent of the companies officially 
categorized as small businesses use mini-computers and buy machine time or 
the services of commercial information bureaus. 


Washington views the export of computer equipment and services as one way of 
correcting the deficit in the U.S. balance of payments. The increased activi- 
ty of American firms was examined by special committees of the U.S. Congress. 


SCIENCE, 6 October 1978, p 32. 


G. Vachnadze and Yu. Kashlev, "Mezhdunarodnyy obmen informatsiyey. Yego 
storonniki i protivniki" [International Information Exchange. Its Sup- 
porters and Opponents], Tbilisi, 1980, p 281. 


[. D. Ivanov, "The Multinationals: The Channels and Impact of their Influ- 
ence on U.S. Foreign Policy," SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 12, 
1981--Editor's note. 


"International Communications and Information," Hearings Before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washington, 1977, pp 61-63. 


HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, May-June 1979, pp 20-42. 
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17. THE OECD OBSERVER, November 1978, p 16. 

18. JOURNAL OF COMMUNICATIONS, Winter 1978, pp 81-83 

19. It is already clear, however, that the economic effectiveness of computeriza~ 
tion, as reflected, for exampie, in the indicator of labor productivity, 
will vary in countries with different levels of economic development. The 
new equipment will affect the operations of small businesses the least and the 
work of big business the most. This is why computers have a greater impact 
on the work of multinational corporations operating in a particular developing 
ccuntry than on local firms, which are mostly small businesses. 


20. INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY, The Conference Board Report, No 537, New York, 1972, 
p 189. 


21. "National Information Policy," pp 145-149. 

22. IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON SOCIETY, July-September 1978, pp 216-217. 
23. DATAMATION, September 1976, p 190-B. 
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SOVIET JOURNAL SCORES U.S. POLICY SHIFT 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 2, Feb 82 (signed to 
press 22 Jan 82) pp 55-60 


[Article by S. A. Losev: "Washington Takes Stronger Measures to Undermine 
Detente"] 


[Text] "What is the name of the South African prime minister?" "I do not know." 
"The name of the prime minister of Zimbabwe?" "I am afraid I would get it wrong." 
"Europe's attitude toward U.S. nuclear policy?" "I do not know." "Relations with 
the Soviet Union?" "I know something about that--what I read in TIME and NEWSKFEK." 
"United States priorities?" "I am not prepared to define priorities as far as 
concerns military, social or economic strength." 


These were William Patrick Clark's replies to the questions of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee during his confirmation as U.S. deputy secretary of state in 
January last year. As the BALTIMORE SUN wrote at the time, "the reality surpassed 
the prediction that Clark would make a fool of himself during the confirmation: 
His ignorance of foreign policy issues, which he himself admits, is so striking 
that, on a scale of ten, his knowledge approaches absolute zero." 


Clark's admissions, as the story went in the corridors of Congress, almost brought 
about heart attacks in certain members of the Senate committee. Nonetheless, the 
Senate approved the nomination of W. Clark by 70 votes to 24. They exaggerated 
his other merits: The fact that he has been a close friend of Ronald Reagan for 
18 years now and that, when the current President was governor of California, 
Clark, as head of the governor's staff, proved his worth as a capable administra- 
tor, coordinator and mediator, skillfully smoothing out disagreements and ensuring 


the "team's" cohesion. 


According to the WASHINGTON POST, "the President needed a loyal friend in the 
State Department to keep Secretary of State Haig under constant supervision." 
Shortly afterward, W. Clark was also entrusted with the chairmanship of the State 
Department committee for ambassadorial nominations, and right at the start of 1982 
he became the President's national security adviser in place of R. Allen. More- 
over, Clark has been given considerably wider powers in this post than his dis- 
credited predecessor enjoyed, and he will report directly to the President and not 
via third parties, as was the case with R. Allen. According to the WALL STREET 
JOURNAL, Clark will not busy himself with elaborating and formulating foreign 
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policy trends, as H. Kissinger and Z. Brzezinski once did, but will concentrate 

on coordinating the activities of the most important government agencies. He is 

to act as coordinator for the State Department, the CIA and the Pentagon, apparent- 
ly with a view to the fact that he has managed to establish a working relationship 
with A. Haig, maintains long standing personal ties with C. Weinberger and has 

had some relationship in the past with the activities of the U.S. Special Services: 
After World War II he worked in U.S. counterintelligence in Western Europe. 


As for West European observers who have commented on the White House reshuffle, 
they note that Washington is now giving preference in its choice of candidates 

for high state posts to those people who combine a primitive anticommunism and the 
inclination to employ blackmail, force and pressure in politics with dense ignor- 
ance. The French newspaper LE MONDE, for example, writes of the "rise of the 
ignoramus,'' whose chief merit lies in the fact that he is a personal friend of the 
President. American television commentators have admitted that Reagan chooses 
advisers who accept the policy of his administration without any hesitation or 
criticism. The President's new adviser, NBC TV remarked in a commentary, is a 
"diehard conservative and a rigid anticommunist and completely shares Reagan's 
view about the need to build up U.S. military potential." 


Of course, we are certainly not disparaging the intellectual level of our opponents. 
Dozens of lengthy reports and recommendations prepared for the current administra- 
tion by the Hoover Institut: and other U.S. "think tanks" attest that the ruling 
class is involving the U.S. intellectual elite in the formulation of foreign 
policy. But all of this is designed to serve the self-seeking aims of the most 
reactionary imperialist group, which represents, to a greater degree than ever 
before, the interests of the military-industrial complex and which has a truly 
"firm grip" on Washington's corridors of power. 


The influence of those who profit directly from the arms race and who consequently 
have a vital interest in a political course which would guarantee its escalation 
is now more dominant in these corridors than ever before. It is known that half 
of all the Pentagon's military orders now go to the 30 largest U.S. military- 
industrial corporations. Their share of the U.S. GNP is not so great, but their 
influence on the policy of the Reagan Administration is clearly decisive. It is 
a well-known fact that the majority of military-industrial corporations are now 
controlled by California groups of monopoly capital, closely connected with the 
leadership of the current Republican Administration. For example, for several 
years prior to his Pentagon appointment, Defense Secretary Weinberger (previously 
secretary of health, education and welfare and director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget) was vice president of the California-based Bechtel multinational 
corporation, which specializes in--aside from general large-scale construction-- 
nuclear and military construction. 


"I do not think," L. I. Brezhnev said on 27 October 1981, "that there has ever 
been a period in history when the policy of states and the fate of entire popula- 
tions on all continents have been manipulated so shamelessly and cynically and 
with such overt egoism as is now being done by aggressive imperialist forces. 
"The stake in this dangerous game is the threat of nuclear world war and the 
prospect of the annihilation of hundreds of millions of people. Could anything 
be more monstrous!" 
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It should not be assumed that this extremely dangerous course is a sign of the 
vitality and power of people whose time has come. On the contrary, the much more 
aggressive nature of U.S. imperialism is inseparably connected with the contrac- 
tion of the sphere of imperialist domination, of the intensification of the general 
crisis of capitalism and its inherent contradictions and of the aggravation of the 
competitive struggle and rivalry between the three centers of imperialist strength-- 
the United States, the EEC countries and Japan. All of this is being aggravated 

by the energy and raw material crises, which the United States and the other impe- 
rialist powers, each in their own way, are trying to escape by forcibly appropr:.at- 
ing the resources of the liberated states of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


The increasingly severe economic recession in the capitalist countries, accompanied 
by a catastrophic rise in unemployment and inflation, has caused a marked swing to 
the left by the masses in a number of key countries, an increase in class battles 
and the erosion of the capitalist order's very foundations. Imperialism's hope of 
exploiting detente for its own ends, primarily to "erode" and weaken the forces of 
socialism and to preserve the sociopolitical status quo in the world, has been 
largely futile. Despite the old world's fierce resistance, more and more countries 
are breaking away from the imperialist system. 


Washington is looking for a way out of this historically determined situation by 
means of an unrestrained arms race and the overt use of force against national 
liberation movements and the independent states of Latin America, the Middle East, 
Africa and Asia, and by means of attempts to undermine the socialist community and 
to provoke confrontation with the Soviet Union. 


The world is now encountering a U.S. global strategy which is encroaching on the 
socialist countries' fundamental interests and historic gains and on the vital 

and national interests of all other countries and peoples, a strategy which is 
profoundly reactionary and opposed to the objective course of world development. 
American ruling circles have chosen, as the main method and means of implementing 
this strategy, the course of securing military superiority to the USSR and other 
socialist community countries, calculating that this will enable the United States 
to dictate its will to other countries and peoples. 


A veritable war hysteria, whose source is the U.S. Administrationitself, is reign- 
ing in Washington. In public statements, officials and semiofficial figures, 
conservatives and liberals seem to be competing for the most absurd anti-Soviet 
remarks and lies. Addressing a New Mexico Press Association convention, E. Teller, 
the "father" of the hydrogen bomb, frightened the provincial newspapermen to death 
by alleging that the Soviet Union intends to "destroy the United States" and to 
"dictate its will to the rest of the world." The Pentagon leadership and U.S. 
propaganda services are exploiting the bogey of the "Soviet threat" they them- 
selves have created to justify the administration's plans to increase U.S. military 
spending to 1.5 trillion or even 2.3 trillion dollars in the next 5 years. 


Washington's official move away from negotiations toward new confrontations did 
not, as we well know, begin today or yesterday. But no one in Washington has 
probably ever spoken so frankly about the plans--illusory in nature--to wear down 
the Soviet Union economically in a nuclear missile and conventional arms race. 
Let us stress that there are certain clear signs in the United States that the 

















potential of U.S. imperialism, in spite of all the United States' strength, is 

by no means infinite. Wall Street is already frankly expressing fears that the 
arms race, just as "Reaganomics" in general, may lead to an unprecedented economic 
collapse, or at best to a severe and protracted depression. 


The Democratic Carter Administration had postulated a 3-percent annual increase 
in U.S. military spending in real terms. The present administration's military 
budget for fiscal year 1982 is 200 billion dollars, which means an increase of 
over 10 percent in comparison to the previous fiscal year. According to the 
WASHINGTON POST's figures, the President has approved a draft military budget for 
fiscal year 1983 totaling 245 billion dollars, or 15 percent over the figure for 
the current fiscal year (in current prices). "The new figures," the WASHINGTON 
POST writes, "will be shaken down some more, but they are a clear signal of the 
Reagan Administration's intention to continue the policy of building up military 
expenditure while cutting back social programs. The Pentagon's draft budget will 
surely, however, generate the keenest debates in Congress over the administra- 
tion's priorities, in view of the fact that this is a congressional election year." 


The resumption of Soviet-U.S. talks in Geneva on nuclear arms limitation in 

Europe gives us no grounds as yet to speak of a change in the priorities or goals 
of Washington's policy. The main issue is still the deployment of new U.S. mis- 
Siles in Western Europe in an attempt to attain superiority to the USSR in terms 
of medium-range weapons and to disrupt the existing strategic balance in the 
region. "They (the USSR--S.L.),"" Reagan threatened, "will now have to confront 
the possibility that we (the United States) will be able to continue the arms race 
while they will be unable to keep up with us." 


The sharp spiraling of the arms race is merely one element of the present U.S. 
Administration's course of completely putting an end to detente. The other of its 
most characteristic elements include open claims to the attainment of overall 
military superiority to the Soviet Union; the expansion of the network of military 
bases outside the United States and, in general, the augmentation of the U.S. 
military presence in foreign territory; the undermining of the foundations of 
Soviet-U.S. relations, previously elaborated as a result of tremendous mutual 
effort; pressure on other states, particularly in Western Europe, to force them 

to embark on the curtailment of political, trade and economic relations with the 
socialist countries; slanderous propaganda against countries taking a peaceful 
stance and rejecting anyone's claims to "world leadership." 


In its attempts to implement its adventuristic plans, the present U.S. Administra- 
tion has constantly relied primarily on counterrevolutionary forces in Poland, 
through whose efforts Washington hoped to overthrow the socialist system in Poland. 
[t was precisely at the prompting of the United States that the extremists from 
Solidarity concocted the "Appeal to the Peoples of East Europe," revealing their 
plans to export counterrevolution to other socialist states. This is why 
Washington was so enraged by the imposition of martial law in Poland--because 
imperialism's plans for exploiting the Polish crisis to shatter the socialist 
community and discredit real socialism have been thwarted. The pitch of 
Washington's passions is mounting as it realizes more and more clearly that the 
measures taken by the Polish State Council to create the necessary conditions for 
Poland's emergence from the state of crisis and to defend legality and restore 
pub’ic order, have been productive. 
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Washington is continuing to stir up the hysterical anti-Polish and anti-Soviet 
campaign precisely because the events in Poland did not take the turn anticipated 
by the United States. In his Christmas message, the American President, claiming 
the "right" to decide for the Polish people how Polish society should develop in 
the future, announced discriminatory measures against Poland, signifying overt 
attempts at imperialist interference in Poland's internal affairs. 

Just before the New Year, Ronald Reagan announced "sanctions" against the Soviet 
Union as well, also without any consultation with the United States’ allies. In 
particular, Aeroflot flights to the United States have been suspended, the pro- 
cedure for authorizing the sale of certain types of equipment and machinery, 
which are conventional trade commodities in the world market, to the USSR has 
been made stricter, and talks on a new Soviet-U.S. agreement on maritime naviga- 
tion have been shelved. Agreements on scientific exchanges in ocean exploration, 
the exploitation of energy reserves and other fields have effectively been broken 
off. On 20 January Washington announced "sanctions" which would affect contacts 
between Soviet and U.S. scientists. 


Disregarding the standards of international law and its obligations to other 
countries, the United States has again acted as an unreliable partner, one with 
whom it is impossible to do business on any long-term basis. In this context, 
Ronald Reagan's statement about the U.S. desire "to maintain constructive and 
mutually beneficial relations with the Soviet Union" changes nothing, particularly 
since these empty words are accompanied by barely concealed threats to the effect 
that the United States "may need further measures" and that Washington may adopt 

a "tougher" policy line. 


The U.S. Administration is striving to involve its NATO allies in its anti- 
Soviet and anti-Polish "sanctions" at any cost. This was the purpose of the trip 
to Western Europe by U.S. Assistant Secretary of State L. Eagleburger, who 
resorted to Washington's favorite "“arm-twisting" tactic, the Brussels conference 
of EEC foreign ministers, Ronald Reagan's talks with FRG Chancellor Schmidt in 
January of this year and, finally, the January meeting of NATO foreign ministers. 


The United States is trying not only to aggravate to the utmost the situation over 
the Polish events, but also to turn it into a field of confrontation between the 
NATO bloc and the Warsaw Pact organization. At a 6 January press conference, 
Secretary of State Haig even formulated a "joint Western platform," demanding, 
first, the immediate lifting of martial law in Poland (in other words, plunging 
it once more into a state of chaos, anarchy and economic dislocation); second, 
the freeing of internees (that is, untying the hands of Solidarity extremists and 
the Western special service agents from KOS-KOR and the so-called "Confederation 
for an Independent Poland"); third, the attainment of a compromise by Solidarity, 
the church, the government and the PZPR (with the aim of debarring the PZPR from 
a leading role in the state). 


However, it can be said with all certainty that the U.S. strategists’ calculations 
are boomeranging. Poland has always been an indestructible link of the Warsaw 
Pact and a member of the socialist community. Washington's anti-Polish and anti- 
Soviet "sanctions" can expect to suffer the same fate as the previous administra- 
tion's "crusade" against the 1980 Moscow Olympics. 
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The "political unanimity" displayed by the NATO governments in their approach to 
Poland as a result of their common class interests, and also as a result of U.S. 
pressure, cannot hide existing conflicts. Let us recall that the European "ten" 
have stated that they are "acknowledging the economic measures taken by the U.S. 
Government with regard to the USSR," and nothing more. By all accounts, the 
widespread realization in Western Europe that continued cooperation with the 
socialist states 1s just as much in the interests of the Western European coun- 
tries as it is important to the USSR--that is, that this kind of cooperation is 
mutually beneficial, which Washington does not want to acknowledge--is having an 
impact. As the U.S. press has noted, at the talks in Washington, H. Schmidt 
retained his belief that "sanctions" are not the appropriate response. 


Let us also recall that Schmidt had previously rejected the possibility of 
"isolating the Soviet Union," saying in a DER SPIEGEL interview: "The Soviet 
Union is a powerful state. It has allies which represent considerable economic 
and, what is most important, military potential--and, for both of these reasons, 
considerable political potential.... Attempts to isolate a world power seem 
absolutely adventuristic to me. Some people appear to have a poor understanding 
of the global balance of power." 


Sober voices in the United States are persistently demanding the renunciation of 
reckless foreign policy. 


The adventuristic plans of American strategist are encountering increasing resist- 
ance in Western Europe and Japan. 


The aggressive U.S. schemes are opposed by the majority of the liberated countries, 
the forces of national liberation and the movement for non-alignment. 


The socialist community is the most powerful factor ensuring a reliable rebuff to 
the policy of aggression and adventurism. In the present complex international 
situation, the CPSU Central Committee and the Soviet State are displaying genuinely 
Leninist restraint, firmness and adherence to principle by upholding and consist- 
ently implementing the course of strengthening peace, ensuring the Soviet people's 
security and international security as a whole and not yielding to provocations 

but simultaneously dealing a firm rebuff to imperialist pretentions. 


Detente is the natural result of many objective factors, primarily the global 
balance of power at a particular time. The military and strategic parity which 
has been achieved between the socialist and capitalist worlds is an achievement of 
fundamental historical significance. This parity is strenghtening wor! peace 
and checking the aggressive aspirations of the most frantic imperialist circles, 
and it meets the basic interests of all peoples. Plans to reverse the course of 


history and destroy this parity are doomed to failure. 


It would be better to cast aside all of the dreams of achieving military superiori- 
ty to the USSR, as L. I. Brezhnev has stressed. If need be, the Soviet people will 
find the strength to undertake extra efforts and do everything necessary to ensure 
the reliable defense of their country. It is much more sensible and realistic to 
speak of preserving the parity which already exists and, as experience has shown, 
is a good foundation for the preservation of peace. 
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The approach to these realities, which are of vital importance to the entire world, 
and certainly to the United States, must be sensible, enlightened and based on an 
understanding of historical processes, and by no means on a refusal to understand 
them or on blind and malevolent ignorance. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka", '"SShA--ekonomika, politika, ideologiya", 1982 
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STATE OF U.S. ECONOMY IN 1981 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 2, Feb 82 (signed to 
press 22 Jan 82) pp 61-66 


[Article by Yu. I. Bobrakov and Yu. G. Kondrat'yev: ''The Economy of the United 
States in 1981"] 


[Text] When President Reagan submitted his economic program to the Congress 
exactly a year ago, in February 1981, he promised that it would bring about the 
"total and quick recovery" of the nation's economy. The economic conditions of 
that time were favorable for the Republican Administration. The upsurge in general 
economic activity in the first quarter of 1981 gave the American leadership high 
hopes. 


For this reason, the deterioration of economic conditions immediately afterward, 
during the second quarter of 1981, was not regarded by the administration as 
serious cause for worry at first. Going by its own "scenario," it calculated 

that the economic program, which would go into effect on 1 October 1981, would 
stimulate a sharp increase in economic activity in the country and that the growth 
rate of the real gross national product in 1982 would be 4.2 percent. 


The course of events in the nation's economy, however, refuted these calculations, 
which went so smoothly on paper but ignored the "gullies" of the economic cycle 
and the possible consequences of the administration's decisions (the radical cuts 
in social programs with a simultaneous unprecedented rise in military expenditures, 
the "rigid" credit and monetary policy, etc.). As a result, instead of the an- 
ticipated change for the better, there was a change for the worse in the state of 
the U.S. economy in 1981, particularly at the end of the year. 


This was accompanied by the exacerbation of such structural problems as the 
energy, raw materials, currency and ecological crises. Prices continued to rise 
dramatically (by around 10 percent over the year). 


The Republican Administration's escalation of the arms race and the sharp exacerba- 
tion of conflicts within the American economy brought about a situation in which 
many important economic indicators were lower than they had been in the middle of 
1979. 


By October 1981 the state of the U.S. economy left no doubt that a recession was 
developing in the country. Even the President had to admit this. According to 
American experts, both in the private sector and in government, economic conditions 











ould deteriorate even more in coming months and the recession would last at least 
until spring or summer 1982. 


The FINANCIAL TIMES reported on 7 December 1981 that "it is now obvious that this 
recession will be more severe and will last longer than the Reagan Administration 
and the majority of private economists believed at first, and it is quite probable 
that it will increase in severity before there is any change for the better. 
Forecasters are setting the date of the long-awaited recovery later and later in 
1982 as they become aware of the actual scales of the recession." 


The recession has hit all new branches of industry (excluding the sphere of milita- 
ry production) and more industrial and trade firms are going bankrupt: According 
to estimates, the number of companies going bankrupt in 1981 exceeded the 1980 
figure by 45 percent. 


According to preliminary calculations, the real GNP decreased by an annual rate 
of at least 3 percent in the fourth quarter (and by 5.5 percent according to some 
estimates). 


The high rate of inflation aad rising prices completely nullified the increase in 
the wages of blue- and white-collarworkers. For the last few years the real average 
weekly wage of production workers has decreased, and by as much as 5.8 percent 
just in 1980. In 1981 it dropped again: by 2 percent according to preliminary 
estimates. 


Consumer demand also dropped as a result of the huge debt accumulated in recent 
years for goods purchased on credit. In the first half of the year there was a 
quite significant increase in consumer credit--almost 8 billion dollars--bringing 
the total up to 318.5 billion. Later, however, it began to decrease when the 
interest rates on credit rose dramatically, far exceeding the growth rate of 
consumer prices. According to the estimates of American economists, the repayment 
of consumer credit now takes around 16-17 percent of the net (that is, after 
taxes) income of the American population. 


The drop in consumer demand lowered industrial production levels in certain sectors 
of the economy. The situation was particularly serious in the automotive ‘ndustry 
and housing construction. Automobile companies were unable to reduce thei1 inven- 
tory over the year and their unsold inventory now consists of around 1.4 million 
vehicles. Automobile sales in November 1981 were 16 percent lower than the aver- 
age monthly figure for 1980. As a result, the "big four" automobile companies 

had to reduce their production by 18 percent in comparison to November 1980. 


There was a particularly sharp decline in business activity in the construction 
industry. In November the number of housing starts (living units) was 6.8 percent 
lower than in October. This was the lowest figure in 15 years. The number of 
housing starts over the entire year was slightly over 1 million, in comparison to 

2 million in 1978 and 1.3 million in 1980. The crisis in this branch, one of the 
largest industries in the United States, was a result of the rising cost of homes 
(it tripled within 10 years, reaching an average of 67,100 dollars), the high 
interest on real estate loans (17.7 percent) and the deteriorating state of affairs 
in the financial institutions offering these loans, particularly in mutual trust 
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and savings banks and savings and loans associations (the losses suffered by these 
institutions in 1981 totaled 1.5 billion dollars). The prolonged crisis in con- 
struction has perceptibly darkened economic prospects for the near future. 


There were mounting difficulties throughout the year in the metallurgical indus- 
try, which is closely connected with the automotive industry and with construction. 
The lower demand for steel and the simultaneos rapid increase in steel imports, 
which recently rose to 25 percent of the total domestic consumption of steel, 
resulted in the accumulation of a huge reserve by the beginning of the fourth 
quarter--around 4 million tons--and this put serious pressure on the production 
volume of this branch. 


Private investments in fixed capital decreased throughout most of the year. In 
the middle of the year the indicator (in annual terms) was 5.6 percent lower than 
the 1979 indicator (219.7 billion dollars and 232.6 billion respectively). Al- 
though the decrease affected primarily investments in housing construction (a 
decline of 6.3 percent), investments in the means of production also decreased 
(by 1.5 percent). 


The nature of the investment process was strongly influenced by inflation, which 
slowed down somewhat at the beginning of the year but then resumed its escalation. 
In general, the rise in the prices of machines and equipment remained on a high 
level in 198l--approximately 8 percent in annual terms--and this limited opportuni- 
ties for the implementation of large investment programs and contributed to the 
increased independence of companies on the loan market. 


Foreign sources of financing accounted for more than 42 percent of all the finances 
used by corporations in 1981. High interest rates restricted the use of the long- 
term and medium-term debenture market by corporations and injured their liquidity 
because their increased use of short-term loans required constant refinancing. 

The corporations had to make extensive use of the short-term credit market, but 

the cost of this credit reached unprecedented levels. In the beginning of 1981 
short-term loans accounted for 39 percent of all the means of financing mobilized 
by corporations in the loan market, as compared to 19.6 percent in 1976. There 
was also a considerable rise in the percentage of swing loans--from 6.3 percent 

in 1976 to 26.5 percent in 1981. All of this reduced investments in fixed capital, 
particularly in the construction of new buildings and facilities. 


The load of production capacities decreased. The national average figure in 
December 1981 was around 74.5 percent. This was the lowest level since 

October 1980. Furthermore, the indicator was even lower in the case of some 
branches and enterprises, ranging from 38 to 60 percent. Industrial production 
decreased by 1.2 percent in September 1981, 1.5 percent in October and 2.1 percent 
in November and is still decreasing. 


The growth of the recession has been accompanied by the aggravation of social 
relations, less jobs and more unemployment. For example, 7 percent of the entire 
labor force was unemployed in July 1981, 7.2 percent in August, 7.5 percent in 
September and 8 percent in October. By November the number of unemployed reached 
9 million (8.4 percent of the total labor force), and in December the figure was 
9.5 million, according to official statistics. Among blacks, however, the rate 
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of unemployment was 15.5 percent in November, and among adolescents and young 
adults it was 21.8 percent. There is no question that the anticipated further 
deterioration of economic conditions in coming months will lead to the further 
growth of the army of unemployed. 


The administration's economic program was based on the assumption that the rate 

of unemployment would drop to 7.2 percent in 1982. Under present conditions, 

this official objective seems unlikely. According to a forecast of the renowned 
Chase Econometrics research firm, the rate of unemployment will not drop to 7 
percent before the fourth quarter of 1983 (the administration's program presupposed 
a figure of 6.6 percent in 1983). Now Washington has had to admit that its calcu- 
lations were unsound. 


Official predictions for 1982 are falling apart. According to the administration's 
forecast published in December, real GNP growth in 1982 will amount to only 0.2 
percent instead of the originally anticipated 4.2 percent. As U.S. NEWS AND WORLD 
REPORT acknowledged, "the revision of indicators is punching a big hole through 

the theories of the supporters of ‘supply-side economics’ who assumed that tax 

cuts could singlehandedly correct the nation's economic ills." 


The recession reduced tax revenues and the growth of expenditures in such spheres 
as unemployment compensation. For this reason and others, the administration has 
had to reconsider its budget policy objectives. According to the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, it is probable that, if extreme measures are not taken, the 
federal budget deficit in fiscal 1982 will total 109 billion dollars, or more than 
twice the original deficit (42.5 billion). According to the Congressional Budget 
Office, the federal budget deficit could amount to around 175 billion dollars in 
1983 and 210 billion in 1984 unless expenditures are reduced and taxes are raised. 
Under these circumstances, at the beginning of November President Reagan abandoned 
his plan to balance the budget by fiscal 1984. By doing this, he actually broke 
one of his main promises, which he repeated numerous times during the campaign 

and after his inauguration. Therefore, only 9 months after the start of the 
Republican Administration, it actually had to scrap one of the main objectives of 
the program of "economic renewal" as an unattainable goal. 


There is no question that the anticipated budget deficit in fiscal 1982 will put 
direct pressure on the U.S. financial market and state of the economy. It should 
be noted that they were already quite "depressed" in 1981. 


The high cost of bank credit continued to have a restraining effect on economic 
activity. This is due to the vigorous demand for loan capital at a time when the 
Federal Reserve System is trying to limit credit and total money as a way of combat- 
ing inflation. The realization that the recession was much more serious than it 

had seemed at first forced the FRS leadership to relax its credit and money policy 
somewhat. On 2 November 1981 the base interest rate on federal bank loans was 
lowered from the record 14-percent level to 13 percent, and on 17 November the 

FRS abolished the 2-percent surcharge levied on commercial banks which apply for 

FRS loans too frequently. The FRS lowered its interest rate again on 14 December, 
from 13 to 12 percent. 


These measures reflect an apparent general tendency toward the reduction of inter- 
est rates in the private market. For example, the "prime rate"--the rate the 
banks charge on loans to their more solid clients--dropped from the record level 
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of 21.5 percent to 15.75 percent in October and November. The administration 

and the FRS leadership hoped that the reduction of interest rates would make 
credit cheaper and simplify the economy's emergence from the recession. They 
hope that cheaper credit will stimulate consumer demand in certain spheres which 
are particularly sensitive to the cost of credit, such as housing construction 
and motor vehicle sales. 


But these are nothing more than hopes. "Government strategy could be in trouble," 
BUSINESS WEEK remarked on 4 December, "if interest rates do not go low enough or 
stay low long enough to bring about a change. Many traditional branches of indus- 
try have suffered greatly, housing construction has reached its lowest point and, 
even though this is the Christmas shopping season, there is no sign of improvement 
in retail trade." 


During the year the exchange rate of the dollar fluctuated sharply in international 
markets. It climbed steadily during the first half of the year in relation to 

the currencies of the main capitalist countries, but later the development of 
crisis phenomena in the American economy and the lowering of interest rates caused 
this rate to drop. By the end of the year the exchange rate of the dollar in rela- 
tion to the West German mark, Japanese yen and Swiss franc had dropped by 4./7, 

3 and 13.1 percent respectively in comparison with the mid-year rates. 


As the wave of recession swept across the country, public organizations and labor 
unions became increasingly aware of the contradictory nature of the Republican 
Administration's economic program and began to criticize administration policy 
more pointedly.* 


There have been more acute conflicts within the administration over economic poli- 
cy. According to several of Reagan's economic advisers and many private economists, 
the present situation could be corrected with a "softer" credit and money policy. 
The FRS and some Treasury Department officials believe, however, that any further 
departure from the policy of credit and money restriction could escalate inflation, 
and this would complicate the quicker economic development promised by the 
President. 


A long ATLANTIC magazine article by journalist William Grader, based on several 
conversations with present OMB Director Stockman, one of the main authors of the 
administration's economic program, had the effect of a bomb blast in the country. 
Stockman's disbelief in the reality of the administration's program objectives 

was apparent in these conversations and in the article. Soon afterward, BUSINESS 
WEEK reported: "Although the Reagan Administration quickly silenced Stockman... 

the harm caused by his exposures...could be irrevocable. Stockman's sin was his 
frank admission of what many members of the business community and of Congress 
already realized: The immediate effect of Reaganomics will be huge budget deficits, 
and the government has no viable plan to deal with them." 


According to the American press, some of the President's advisers believe that the 
further catastrophic growth of the budget deficit and the possibility of a new 
interest rate hike could be prevented by raising taxes and slowing down the planned 





* See, for example, the article by M. I. Lapitskiy, "The Jubilee Congress of the 
AFL-CIO," in issue No 1 for 1982, pp 83-88--Editor's note. 
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erowth rate of military spending. "At each cabinet meeting," the WALL STREET 
JOURNAL said--citing a "high-placed Pentagon official"--"there are complaints 

that the Defense Department is getting more and more while the budgets of other 
departments are being cut.'' However, the U.S. press reports that the President 
plans, judging by all indications, to seek solutions to the problem in new "radical 
cuts in non-military spending''--that is, new cuts in civil programs and attacks 

on the standard of living of broad segments of the population. 


The U.S. Administration's plans for the further growth of military spending could 
have serious negative effects on the American economy. This is now being pointed 
out with alarm by many American economists. At the end of December the NEW YORK 
TIMES printed an article about the economic losses resulting from military spend- 
ing, which stressed that "the present administration's build-up of military 
potential will inflict serious damages on the economy, and the effects of these 
will last for decades.... Economists have been warning for a long time that if 
limited capital and labor resources are spent on the production of 'guns,' there 
will be little left for the production of 'butter.' Today the 'siphoning' of 
capital and manpower to defense industry enterprises is limiting the possibilities 
for the development of non-military branches. These economic hypotheses are 
backed up by concrete indicators." 


Given the present development of a severe recession, members of the Republican 
Administration believe it is essential for them that the economic situation 
change for the better in 1982. As the WALL STREET JOURNAL put it, many White 
House officials are saying that the economy must show some signs of improvement 
before the 1982 elections (gubernatorial and congressional), “or a massive po- 
litical defeat will be unavoidable for the Republicans." 


The present situation in the U.S. economy provides irrefutable proof that this 
administration's economic program had defects from the beginning, which could be- 


come more serious as time goes on. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka", "SShA--ekonomika, politika, ideologiya", 1982 
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INTERNATIONAL IMPACT OF U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 2, Feb 82 (signed to 
press 22 Jan 82) pp 67-76 


[Article by V. Yu. Katasonov: "The Foreign Economic Aspects of U.S. Ecological 
Policy" ] 


[Text] In recent years the sharp exacerbation of the ecological situation in the 
United States has had an increasingly negative effect on the American economy. 

In the 1970's a number of federal programs were drawn up to combat the ecological 
crisis.! These programs regulated technological processes in the spheres of pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption and began to affect the course, speed and 
proportions of capitalist reproduction. The initial stage of these fairly 
capital-intensive programs entails the slower growth of some branches (particular- 
ly the "dirtiest") although they represent an important and essential factor of 
economic growth over the long range. 


The ecological programs eventually began to hamper the foreign economic activities 
of American monopolies and, through the mechanism of world economic relations, 
other countries as well. The international economic aspects of U.S. ecological 
policy have not been discussed in any great detail in our scientific literature. 
In this survey, we will examine the effect of environmental programs on the inter- 
national positions of American monopolies, the means by which they use foreign 
economic ties to carry out these programs and the effects of these practices on 
other countries. We will also examine the possible foreign economic consequences 
of the Reagan Administration's plan to cancel some environmental programs. 


Effect on International Competitive Potential 


The federal environmental programs adopted in the United States in the 1970's 
required a considerable increase in private company expenditures on measures to 
combat water and air pollution. For example, they increased 2.8-fold between 1972 
and 1979--from 8.9 billion dollars to 24.9 billion.? This tendency obviously 
displeased private capital and evoked vigorous opposition, particularly on the 
part of the largest monopolies, to any further government measures in this area. 


One of the monopolies’ main arguments against the ecological programs is the alle- 
gation that they have a serious negative effect on the competitive potential of 
American goods and that the rising environmental protection expenditures of 
private companies, which raised the prices of their products, were one of the main 
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reasons for the loss of U.S. positions in international trade in the last decade. 
None of these speculations, however, have been backed up by any meaningful calcula- 
tions. On the other hand, there have been several econometric studies of the 
matter which have conclusively refuted this thesis. 


For example, at the request of the Water Quality Office, the Institute for Societal 
Research assessed the effects of water conservation expenditures on imports of some 
goods to the United States. According to its calculations, the growth of imports 
as a result of these expenditures amounted to 0.83 percent in 1977 (with a growth 
rate of 6 percent predicted for 1985), 0.343 percent for copper (1.908), 2.981 
percent for aluminum (2.122), 0.256 percent for meat and meat products (1.612), 
5.40 percent for cellulose (5.61), 0.54 percent for newsprint (1.26) and 2.03 
percent for cardboard (0.57 percent). 


At the request of the President's Council on Environmental Quality and the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, several private consulting firms conducted econometric 
studies of the impact of conservation expenditures on the competitive potential 
of some of the "dirtiest" branches of American industry. According to these 
studies, these expenditures reduced the growth of aluminum exports in 1976 by 
100-200 million dollars and simultaneously increased the growth of imports by 
50-100 million; the growth of zinc imports that same year and for the same reason 
was estimated at 74-124 million dollars, with respective figures of 40 million 
dollars for petroleum products and 700 million for motor vehicles. 


These estimates appear to have been seriously overstated. In the first place, 
they were calculated on the basis of the assumption that conservation measures 
would be totally "unproductive." It is known, however, that the "ecological 
modernization" of technological processes considerably heightens production ef- 
ficiency in many companies and even entire branches. In the second place, when 
these estimates were prepared, specialists disregarded the fact that the level of 
conservation expenditures in other developed capitalist countries were approaching 
the American level or had even surpassed it,~ and this reduces the impact of the 
ecological factor on thneir reciprocal trade. For example, according to the esti- 
mates of the U.S. Department of Commerce, the impact in the international aluminum 
market was minimal in the mid-1970's because conservation expenditures were equiva- 
lent to 2.7 cents per pound of aluminum, while the figure was 2.8 cents in Japan, 
2.5 cents in Canada, 2.4 cents in the FRG and 2.5 cents in Norway. 


The abovementioned studies were the first attempt to calculate the specific figures 
indicating the impact of ecological expenditures on the scales of U.S. foreign 
trade and the methods used in their calculation were therefore somewhat inaccurate. 
Nevertheless, the estimates do provide some idea of the degree to which ecological 
programs influence the foreign economic positions of American industry. It is 
obvious that this influence is negligible. Therefore, the business community's 
allegations about the "deciding role" of these expenditures in the loss of U.S. 
positions are groundless. 


The calculations prepared by the Chase Econometrics consulting firm in 1977, which 
measures the influence of a combination of various factors, represent one of the 
more comprehensive evaluations of the impact of ecological programs on U.S. foreign 
trade. According to these calculations, the impact of ecological programs on the 
U.S. balance of trade was equivalent to the following sums (in billions of dollars 
in 1974 prices) :© 
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1970 - 0.3 1977 - 0.5 
1971 - 0.3 1978 + 0.8 
1972 - 0.4 1979 + 0.2 
1973 - 0.5 1980 - 0.1 
1974 0.0 1981 + 1.0 
1975 - 0.2 1982 + 1.2 
1976 - 0.6 1983 + 1.4 


A comparison of these figures to the actual balance of U.S. trade, which has been 
negative for a long time and has amounted to tens of billions of dollars in recent 
years, indicates that the negative impact of ecological programs in U.S. foreign 
trade in the first geare after their institution was minimal and that their present 
impact is positive. 


Nevertheless, the American monopolies are stretching the "ecological argument" as 
far as it will go and are demanding that the government take additional measures 
to augment their international competitive potential and profits. In the 1970's 
they were able, for example, to persuade the government to finance many of their 
conservation measures. Most of this financing is indirect, taking the form of 
the accelerated depreciation of purifying equipment, tax credits for new invest- 
ments in environmental protection, special low-interest "ecology loans" and so 
forth. According to the data of the U.S. Department of Commerce, just the annual 
tax credits of corporations investing funds in purifying equipment rose from 

1 billion dollars in 1972 to 4 billion in 1978. This is equivalent to approximate- 
ly two-fifths of all conservation investments in the private sector. 


These measures have naturally motivated competing countries to take retaliatory 
measures. The companies in these countries are demanding that their governments 
offer them at least all of the "ecological privileges" granted to American cor- 
porations. As a result, some forms of government assistance in the sphere of 
environmental protection, for example, have been developed even further in several 
capitalist countries than in the United States.8 


American monopolies and their competitors are justifiably accusing one another of 
applying for ecological grants not because they lack the necessary financing, but 
because they want to strengthen their competitive potential in domestic and 
foreign markets. For example, according to American estimates, only half of all 
the government ecological subsidies received by U.S. monopolies in the form of 
tax credits are actually used to finance conservation measures, while the rest is 
used for production improvements and expansion. ? 


In connection with this, it should be noted that the OECD Committee on the Environ- 
ment had already adopted the "Fundamental Principles of International Economic 
Policy on Environmental Problems" as early as 1972. The main objective of this 
document was observance of the rule "let the polluter pay," which excludes the 
possibility of the government subsidization of conservation in the private sector. 
Since that time the United States, the Western European countries and Japan have 
repeatedly announced their adherence to this principle, but the governments of 
these countries are still subsidizing ecological measures in the private business 
sector on a broad scale, and thisis still ome of the causes of inter-imperialist 
conflicts. 
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The impact of ecological programs on the competitive potential of American monopo- 
lies in trade with the developing countries is of particular interest. For example, 
some American economists and business community spokesmen maintain, stressing the 
noticeable difference between levels of conservation expenditures in the United 
States and in the economically underdeveloped countries, that American companies 
suffer considerable losses in this trade while their partners derive certain ad- 
vantages. Econometric studies conducted at Johns Hopkins University indicate, 
however, that in 1973-1982 the developing countries, under the influence of the 
"ecological factor," were able to increase their annual exports of goods to the 
United States by only 116-257 million dollars, representing only 2.5-4 percent of 
their total export volume. The increase was accounted for primarily by the prod- 
ucts of such "dirty" branches as petroleum refining, metallurgy and the pulp and 
paper industry. Even this figure appears to be an exaggeration of the possible 
benefit derived by the developing countries. In the first place, part of the 

sum is accounted for by American international monopolies, which have expanded 
"dirty" production in the young states in recent years. In the second place, the 
economic losses incurred as a result of the expansion of "dirty" production in 
these countries has been estimated by specialists at billions of dollars already. 
In other words, the losses far exceed the possible increase in exports. In the 
third place, these calculations disregard the important fact that the powerful 
U.S. monopolies which send commodities to the developing countries are able to 
raise export prices and actually force weak trade partners to finance their con- 
servation costs. 


Despite all the groundlessness of businessmen's arguments about the negative 
impact of ecological programs on the competitive potential of American corpora- 
tions, the Reagan Administration is making full use of these arguments. Within 
the framework of its announced plans for economic "deregulation," which meet the 
needs of big business, it has tried to freeze or curtail the main ecological 
programs from the very beginning. Republicans who openly support selfish business 
interests were appointed the heads of government conservation agencies. ihe 
fiscal 1982 budget submitted by the administration to the Congress and approved 

by the Congress envisages the sharp reduction (by approximately one-third) of 
federal appropriations for environmental protection activity. By the beginning 

of 1981 the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) had already advocated the 
postponement of certain laws enacted during Carter's time: the amendment to the 
Clean Air Act, the Toxic Substance Act and others. The Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration supported the relaxation of several dozen standards regulat- 
ing the content of toxic substances in production areas. 


The Western press began to print anxious predictions that this kind of "initia- 
tive'’ on the part of the American Administration would not only lower the quality 
of the environment in the United States but could also weaken conservation laws 
and standards in competing countries, which would lead to the general deteriora- 
tion of the ecological situation in the capitalist world. 





In connection with the cuts in several environmental programs, some people in the 
United States expressed the opinion that the impact of the ecological factor on 
the country's foreign economic ties would supposedly be gradually erased. We 
cannot agree with statements of this kind. In the first place, there are several 














social and political restrictions on the sharp curtailment of ecological measures, 
After the Republican Administration took office, public conservation organizations 
became much more active and they are fighting for the preservation and even the 
reinforcement of existing ecological laws. These organizations have millions of 
members, and the government cannot completely ignore this social force. Other 
countries are also objecting to the relaxation of ecological laws in the United 
States, particularly neighboring countries, because the decline of environmental 
quality in the United States will have a negative effect on the ecological situa- 
tion in other parts of the world as well. For example, Canada is suffering more 
and more from the "acid rains" consisting of nitric and sulphuric acids emitted 
into the atmosphere and then carried over to Canada from the United States. In 
connection with this, the Trudeau Government has demanded that the Reagan Admin- 
istration institute stricter sulphuric acid emission control laws. 


In the second place, the cuts in environmental programs will complicate the eco- 
logical conditions of production in many "nature-intensive" and "dirty" branches 
of the economy in the United States and will have an even more serious effect on 
the balance of trade. For example, the further pollution of coastal waters will 
considerably reduce the fish catch and will increase imports of fish. The recent 
depletion of fresh water reserves in a number of states has already motivated 

the American Government to negotiate the purchase of water from Canada.!! It has 
also stimulated imports of "water-intensive" products (for example, pulp and 
paper). It is not likely that the impact of the ecological factor on U.S. foreign 
economic positions and relations will decrease appreciably under the present 
administration. 


Covert Protectionism 


American capital is energetically using national legislation on environmental pro- 
tection, which regulates many aspects of production and commercial activity, in 
the struggle against foreign competitors in the U.S. domestic market. Formally, 
U.S. ecological laws apply equally to American and foreign companies operating 

in the United States. In fact, however, they are often used as a covert protec- 
tionist weapon against foreign competitors. 


American legislation on environmental protection could become a stumbling-block 

in the activities of foreign companies with direct investments in the United 
States. For example, many states require the ecological appraisal of enterprise 
designs before they will issue building and remodeling permits. The construction 
of a chemical enterprise of the West German BASF Corporation in Southern California 
and an oil refinery of the Anglo-Dutch monopoly Royal Dutch Shell in Delaware was 
prohibited on _ these grounds. 


This "ecological protectionism" is used even more widely in dealing with foreign 
goods entering the American market. Many U.S. standards regulate the ecological 
features of commodities. They now cover much of the machinery and equipment 
market. For example, there are noise level and radiation intensity standards for 
equipment and machines, gasoline emission standards for motor vehicles and stand- 
ards restricting or prohibiting the sale of the most toxic substances and their 
derivatives (mercury, lead, cadmium, polychlorbiphenyls, vinyl chlorides, pesti- 
cides and freons). The United States' Western European and Japanese competitors 
have justifiably claimed that many ecological standards represent a unique type 
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of non-tariff barrier protecting the domestic market. The aim of American monopo-: 
lies in this area is quite simple: They want the establishment of ecological 
standards which only they, and not their rivals, can meet. 


The Americans have also used ecological protectionism in a number of cases in 

which their competitors have made greater advances in a particular area of techno- 
logical progress. The most vivid example of this is the Anglo-French Concorde 
Supersonic passenger plane. Even the American press has admitted that the restric- 
tions and bans on Concorde operations in the United States were not at all due to 
the ecological considerations cited by Washington as the official reason, but 

were primarily a way of protecting the American aerospace industry against competi- 
tion. It is indicative that the "ecological arguments" were of little significance 
when the U.S. Administration decided to develop an American supersonic passenger 
plane. 

[In response to American "ecological protectionism," the Western European countries 
and Japan also passed corresponding ecological laws, and some of these are even 
stricter than in the United States. For example, whereas the emission standards 
for motor vehicles in the United States stipulate a maximum of 9.3 grams of carbon 
per kilometer, in Japan the maximum is 2.10 grams; the respective figures for 
hydrocarbon are 0.93 and 0.25 grams per kilometer, and the figures for nitrous 
oxide are 1.93 and 0.6 grams. The strict standards in Japan make its market inac- 
cessible to most American vehicle models. There have been cases in which American 
corporations have had to even close their "dirtiest" production units in other 
countries. For example, the Dutch Government prohibited Gulf Oil refinery opera- 
tions in Rotterdam. In Canada the American Dow Chemical Corporation had to stop 
the work of several caustic chloride plants, and Reynolds Metals had to close its 
enterprise in the FRG. 


American investors could run into even greater difficulties in Western Europe and 
Japan in coming years in connection with the recent passage of laws there on the 
compulsory ecological appraisal of enterprise plans. On the basis of these laws, 
a design of the American Pfizer Company in Ireland has already been pronounced 
ecologically unacceptable. In accordance with the EEC decision to prohibit the 
production and sale of industrial goods within the EEC zone if these goods contain 
the most toxic substances, specific ecological standards are being drafted in the 
Western European countries. For example, Sweden is expected to ban the production 
and import of goods with even a negligible cadmium content within the near future. 
These and other prohibitions could constitute serious obstacles to the Western 
European market for the goods of American monopolies in the chemical, electrical 
equipment and other industries. 


Under these conditions, some American business groups, which had lost their chance 
to use ecological standards to strengthen their positions and had even suffered 
from the ecological protectionism of Japan and the Western European countries, 
began to agitate for the international standardization of ecological regulations-- 
and, of course, under the aegis of the United States. In their view, this measure 
would not only prevent the use of ecological standards against American companies, 
but would also produce a positive economic effect because it would create the 
possibility of organizing the mass-scale assembly-line production of a number of 
export goods in the United States (given the current broad variety of national 
ecological standards, goods intended for export could only be produced in small 
quantities because they had to meet the standards of each individual country). 
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Competing countries, however, were justifiably apprehensive that this kind of 
"ecological integration" under the U.S. aegis would be designed to match the tech- 
nological potential and interests of only American monopolies. 


The losses suffered by the United States and its imperialist competitors as a 
result of ecological protectionism cannot be compared to its impact on the develop- 
ing countries. According to American researcher I. Walter, almost one-thire of 
the exports of the developing states (excluding oil) to the OECD countries in the 
mid-1970's were "ecologically sensitive" commodities--that is, those which might 
fall under the ecological restrictions of the developed capitalist countries. 
According to a UNCTAD study, 16 groups of Indian export goods are already subject 
to these restrictions, and these represent 15-20 percent of the value of all 
Indian exports. The developing countries’ position is complicated by their 
virtual inability, due to their economic and technological underdevelopment, to 
bring their export products in line with the ecological requirements of the United 
States and other imperialist countries either now or in the foreseeable future. 

As a result, they are suffering perceptible losses. 


At the UN Conference on the Environment in Stockholm (1972), 72 countries voted 
against the use of ecological pretexts for the adoption of discriminatory measures 
in the sphere of foreign trade; it is indicative that only the United States and 
Great Britain abstained from the vote. Under the pressure of the majority of 
participants, the conference approved a resolution calling for the institution of 
the appropriate measures to compensate the developing countries for the losses they 
suffered from the erection of ecological barriers and the offer of financial and 
technical aid to these countries to help them surmount these barriers. Up to the 
present time, however, neither the United States nor any other imperialist power 
has offered the economically underdeveloped countries any kind of compensation or 
assistance in this sphere. 


There were similar discussions at the latest UNCTAD sessions (in Nairobi in 1976 
and in Manila in 1980), but the United States again avoided the assumption of any 
commitment not to discriminate against the export goods of the developing coun- 
tries for ecological or other reasons. Furthermore, some American business groups, 
primarily representatives of the "dirtiest"’ branches, have not only proposed the 
preservation of ecological protectionism, but even the expansion of its sphere of 
application with regard to the developing countries. Special compensatory duties 
have been proposed, for example, to cover the difference between the conservation 
expenditures of foreign exporters and American producers. This would strike a 
particularly severe blow at the exports of the developing countries, where conser- 
vation expenditures are still extremely low. 


Some representatives of business and government circles in the United States have 
gone even further. They propose a ban on imports of goods whose production in 
exporting countries violates certain ecological requirements. Furthermore, they 
are inclined to interpret "ecological violations" according to American criteria, 
without taking account of the ecological, natural-geographic, economic and other 
conditions of any other country. This arbitrary interpretation poses the threat 
of discrimination against other countries, especially the developing states. 
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Ecological Consequences of Capital and Commodity Imports 


American imperialism has been instrumental in destroying the environment in the 
developing countries in recent decades. After World War II the United States be- 
came the chief exporter of capital to the Asian, African and Latin American coun- 
tries. Through the mechanism of its investments in these countries (by the 
beginning of 1981, just the direct investments of U.S. monopolies totaled 52.7 
billion dollars there), American imperialism has rapaciously exploited the human 
and natural resources of the developing world. Some of the results of this activi- 
ty are soil erosion, the depletion of many of the richest mineral deposits, the 
disappearance of tropical forests in vast areas and the demise of many animal 
species. 


As the ecological crisis developed in the United States, these tendencies grew 
stronger in the developing countries. The progressive depletion of several types 
of natural resources within the United States has motivated the Americans to 
exploit Latin American, Asian and African natural resources more vigorously.12 


Besides this, the institution of fairly rigid ecological standards and laws in 

the United States made it difficult or even impossible for the monopolies to use 

the "dirtiest" technological processes and manufacture ecologically hazardous 

products within the country. This was the reason for their energetic transfer of 

"dirty" production units to the developing countries, where ecological restrictions 

are weak or non-existent. One example of this was the construction of oil refine- 

ries in a number of Caribbean countries by American corporations. Oil with a high 

sulphur content is refined here and the petroleum products are then sent to the \ 
United States. For example, only imported oil with a high sulphur content is 
refined at enterprises of American monopolies in Trinidad and Tobago, while local 
oil with a low sulphur content, which can be refined without severely polluting 
the environment, is sent directly to the United States for processing. 


Along with oil corporations, monopolies in other "dirty" branches--ferrous and 
nonferrous metallurgy, woodworking and the pulp and paper, asbestos, chemical and 
petrochemical industries--are beginning to move their production overseas. For 
example, after standards were instituted in the United States to regulate their 
purity at enterprises of the asbestos industry, Amatex, the largest firm in the 
industry, closed its main plant in the United States (Norristown, Pennsylvania) 
and simultaneously enlarged its production facilities in Mexico. 


The following estimates of the McGraw-Hill firm attest to the economic impact of 
the transfer of "dirty" production units overseas. In 1975 conservation invest- 
ments accounted for an average of 21.1 percent of the total capital investments 
of American metallurgical companies in the United States, but overseas the 
figure was only 9.8 percent. The respective figures for other branches were the 
following: 10.8 and 4.9 percent in the production of metal items; 17.6 and 8.0 
percent in the production of stone, clay and glass items; 8.9 and 5.3 percent in 
the chemical industry; 21.9 and 11.8 percent in the pulp and paper industry; 4.8 
and 2.6 percent in the rubber industry; 12.8 and 5.1 percent in oil refining and 
8.2 and 3.9 percent in mining. 
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A law passed at the beginning of 1960, envisaging stricter toxic waste treatment 
and disposal requirements, gave aew and strong momentum to "dirty" exports from 
the United States. According co the most conservative estimates, the observance 
of this law will cost American companies an additional 750 million dollars. In 
connection with this, businessmen whose production involves the processing of 
waste products plan to move, or are already moving, their dangerous operations 
abroad. Soon after this law was passed, for example, it was learned that the 
Nedlog Technology firm, based in Colorado, had made a deal with the government of 
Sierra Leone. For 25 million dollars, the firm bought the right to export up to 
1 million tons of industrial waste to this country for the disposal of this waste 
without any kind of preliminary detoxification. 


Bourgeois propaganda is trying to justify the export of "dirty" production units 
by alleging that the West is trying to put an end to the backwardness of the 

young states by means of the even distribution of production capacities throughout 
the world. The facts testify, however, that the construction of processing indus- 
try enterprises by international monopolies in the developing countries will 
eventually lead to the even more pronounced depletion of their financial and 
natural resources. As American researcher C. Enloe noted, for example, U.S. in- 
vestments in oil production and oil refining in Puerto ico, Trinidad and Tobago 
and the Virgin Islands did not solve their socioeconomic problems but did severely 
pollute their environment. 


Along with "dirty" production units, "dirty'' American goods are also entering the 
developing countries in increasing quantities. In this way, U.S. companies are 
trying to prolong the life of products banned in the domestic market and to derive 
additional profits. Certain "illegal'' American goods are being sent to these 
countries, such as biologically undegradable detergents, vehicles without emission 
control devices, certain types of pesticides, dyes, etc. Even according to 
American official statistics, the United States exported 15,000 tons of pesticides 
banned in the domestic market in 1976 (around 6 percent of all the pesticides 
exported). They were sent to 43 countries in all (mostly developing states) be- 
tween 1971 and 1976. 


Equipment for nuclear power plants is becoming an important item among the eco- 
logically dangerous U.S. exports to the developing countries. This is partly due 
to the strong opposition to the construction of nuclear power plants, as dangerous 
sources of environmental pollution, in the United States and other developed capi- 
talist countries in recent years. This has stimulated the production and installa- 
tion of nuclear equipment in the young states by monopolies. Specialists from the 
[International Energy Agency are seriously worried that the monopolies will begin 
to build nuclear power stations in the developing countries without the necessary 
security measures. There have already been sad examples of this kind of work, 
leading to heightened radiation and radioactive pollution. The General Electric 
Company built the first nuclear power station in the developing countries in 
Tarakura, in the western part of India. Due to equipment defects, however, the 
level of radiation around the station was soon tens of times higher than the norm. 
In spite of India's repeated requests to ensure the normal functioning of the 
power plant, the company has still done virtually nothing about the problem. The 
authors of a government report prepared in the United States in connection with 
this incident had to admit that the designs of power plants built overseas by 
American firms often do not meet U.S. standards and that American producers of 
nuclear equipment are using the developing countries as a testing ground for 
design innovations. 
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‘rn experts expect the total capacity of nuclear power plants in the develop- 
‘countries to rise from 1 million kilowatts in 1975 to 150-200 million in 

If U.S. monopolies (and Western European and Japanese firms) continue to 
e safety standards when they build power plants in the developing countries, 
could bring about serious ecological catastrophes. 
“trical crises have resulted from the export of "dirty" production and "dirty" 
cts by American monopolies to some developing countries. For example, in 
aulo (Brazil) the level of air pollution is now twice as high as in Chicago, 
he atmosphere is being po'luted primarily by 24,000 enterprises, most of 
1 belong to American capital. Here is another example. A 200-kilometer strip 
» the banks of the Cauca River in Colombia, where many branches of American 
anies are located, has become absolutely unfit for human habitation. 


a number of reasons, atmospheric pollution can be much more harmful in the 
loping countries than in the developed capitalist states. This is due above 
to the natural and climatic peculiarities of the developing countries, many 
hich are located in desert and semi-desert regions with a shortage of fresh 
r. Here even small quantities of toxic substances in bodies of water could 
ously threaten the health and life of much of the population. Besides this, 
cultural and extractive branches are an important part of the developing 
omy, and their normal functioning depends strongly on the state of the environ- 
. ‘The low standard of living in the developing countries makes their popula- 
particularly vulnerable to any type of environmental pollution. For example, 
deficient diet and related weakness of the human organism in these countries, 
undeveloped water purification and water supply systems, the unsatisfactory 
ing and personal conditions and the excessive crowding of people in cities 
compound the negative effects of technogenic pollution. 


socioeconomic consequences of American exports of "dirty" commodities and 
uction to the developing countries are already quite serious. Between 1972 
1975, for example, more than 1,000 people in Brazil fell ill when they ate 

usks from the Bay of Salvador, where American chemical enterprises of the 
Chemical Company dump their waste. During the same years four Central 

ican countries (Nicaragua, Guatemala, El Salvador and Honduras) recorded 

85 cases in which agricultural workers were poisoned by pesticides used on 

on plantations and imported from the United States. Furthermore, in 40 percent 
he cases the poisoning was fatal. Many of the pesticides used in cotton farm- 
cannot be sold commercially in the United States. In general, Central America, 
th does not have strong restrictions on the use of pesticides in agriculture, 
become a testing ground for many American industrial companies. 


hould also be noted that the accelerated growth of technogenic pollution in 
developing countries has been accompanied by the exacerbation of their tradi- 
al ecological problems, such as soil erosion, the disappearance of tropical 
‘sts and the organogenic pollution of the environment. The combination of 
litional ecological problems with the new problems connected with imported 

ty'’ production and goods from the West is making the ecological situation in 
developing countries acute and frequently more danzerous than in the developed 
italist states. 











Many statesmen in the developing countries now realize this. In recent years 
the yovernments and scientific establishments in these countries have been much 
more concerned about ecological problems. Proof of this can be found just in the 
fact that only 11 of the young states had conservation agencies in 19/72, but by 
the end of the 1970's the figure had risen to 83. Mexico, Brazil, Malaysia and 
the Philippines are already instituting strict environmental quality standards. 
Furthermore, after the accident at the nuclear power plant in Harrisburg 
(Pennsylvania) in 1979, the Philippine Government put a stop to the construction 
of a power plant in the Philippines by the American Westinghouse Company and 


demanded additional guarantees of the safety of the equipment and the project in 
general, 


Many developing countries strongly protested the polluting activities of American 

monopolies at the end of 1979 when it was learned that they planned to dispose of 

radioactive and toxic waste in Africa and Latin America. The negative reaction 

of these countries was so strong that the State Department noted in a special , 
document: "If these programs are authorized, there is the great danger...that 

American interests could be damaged politically over the long range."!4 Judging 

by the first statements of the Reagan-appointed administrators of the EPA and 

other environmental agencies, however, Washington does not intend to put a stop 

to these practices by American monopolies and even plans to encourage them as the 

cheapest way of solving ecological problems at home. 


[The most coherent politicians in the developing countries are demanding more than 
just the limitation or prohibition of the present "dirty" activities of foreign 
monopolies. They feel that the payment of ecological reparations is necessary 
and valid. In other words, they want compensation for the environmental damage 
caused in their countries by American and other monopolies. The United States, 
however, has stubbornly refused to cover these damages. 


Demonstrations in the developing countries against the destructive and polluting 
activities of American monopolies have become part of the broader anti-imperialist 
struggle for the establishment of national sovereignty over natural resources and 
for real economic independence. It is most probable that ecological problems will 
occupy an increasingly important place in this struggle. 


The American monopolies are actively using the ecological policy of states to 
strengthen their own positions in the domestic and foreign markets. Through world 
economic contacts, they are directly or indirectly transferring the cost of nation- 
al ecological programs to their foreign competitors. American capital has become 
the main exporter of ecological problems to the developing countries. All of this 
is preparing the soil for the further exacerbation of economic and political 
conflicts between the United States and other countries in the capitalist world, 
particularly the developing states. 


FOOTNOTES 


|. The largest of these include the program to combat atmospheric pollution, 
based on the Clean Air Act of 1970, and the water conservation program, 
based on the Water Pollution Act of 1972. See V. I. Sokolov, "Amerikanskiy 
kapitalizm i problema okruzhayushchey sredy'' [American Capitalism and the 
Environmental Problem], Moscow, 1979, ch 2. 
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This topic has already been discussed in our magazine. In particular, see 
V. Yu. Katasonov, "The Results of the Fight Against the Ecological Crisis," 
No 12, 1979--Editor's note. 


The following reference works were used when the survey was written: of- 
ficial statistics--Survey of Current Business; government reports--"Environ- 
mental Quality. The llth Annual Report of the Council on Environmental 
Quality," Washington, 1980; "The Effect of Pollution Abatement on Interna- 
tional Trade. The Third Report of the Secretary of Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce,"' Washington, 1975; "Air and Water Purification and Pollution 
Control Equipment. Global Market Survey. U.S. Department of Commerce," 
Washington, 1976; "Macro-Economic Evaluation of Environmental Programs," 
OECD, Paris, 1978; books--C. Pearson and A. Pryor, "Environment. North and 
South. An Economic Interpretation," New York-Chichester-Brisbane-Toronto, 
1978; "The Global Predicament. Ecological Perspectives on World Order," 
Chapel Hill, 1979; I. Walter, "International Economics of Pollution," London, 
1975; T. Gladwin, "Environment. Planning and the Multinational Corporations," 
Greenwich (Connecticut), 1977; C. Enloe, "The Politics of Pollution in a 
Comparative Perspective,'' New York, 1975; magazines--ENVIRONMENT, AMBIO, 
MAZINGIRA, UNITERRA for 1977-1981. 


For more detail, see issue No 12, 1979, pp 42-44--Editor's note. 


For example, conservation investments represented 10 percent of all capital 
investments in Japanese industry in 1974 and 5 percent in American industry. 
Whereas the proportion accounted for by conservation investments exceeded 

20 percent in only one branch (nonferrous met:llurgy) in the United States 
that year, it did so in six branches in Japan (chemicals, petrochemicals, 
oil refining, the pulp and paper industry, mining and ferrous metallurgy). 
[he FRG, Sweden and Belgium are already approaching the relative U.S. level 
of industrial conservation expenditures, and other capitalist countries are 
approaching the U.S. level in some industries. 


The estimates represente the difference between the balance calculated with- 
out taking ecological programs into account and the balance calculated on 
the basis of these programs ("Macro-Economic Evaluation of Environmental 
Programs,'' OECD, Paris, 1978). 


In part, the positive impact is due to the sharp increase in sales of pollu- 
tion control equipment by the U.S. monopolies in the world capitalist market 
in the 1970's. 


For example, whereas 40 percent of the purification equipment purchased in 
the United States in 1973 was financed on preferential terms, the figure was 
50 percent in France and 80 percent in Japan. Some states have established 
more beneficial terms for the amortization of purification equipment than in 
the United States. In a number of countries environmental protection in the 
private sector is even being financed directiy by the government. In Sweden, 
for example, the government paid out more than 130 million dollars between 
1969 and 1973 to subsidize the ecological remodeling of industry. 
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PRESIDENT REAGAN'S CLASHES WITH CONGRESS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 2, Feb 82 (signed to 
press 22 Jan 82) pp 77-85 


[Article by Yu. A. Ivanov: "The 'Honeymoon' and After (Congress and the President 
in 1981)"] 


[Text] The initial period of contacts between a new President and the Congress, 
when the latter is usually inclined to accept the leading role of the White House 
and make concessions to it, is commonly known in American political jargon as the 
"honeymoon." But just as the first days of happiness in a marriage are soon fol- 
lowed by conventional tedium even, according to skeptics, in the case of the most 
enamored newlyweds, the White House's political "honeymoon" with the Capitol is 
followed by the customary competition, deals and political bargaining. Regardless 
of how impressed the public might be by the President's campaign promises and plat- 
form and regardless of how harmonious the first weeks of the President's relation- 
ship with the Congress might seem, the time inevitably comes when this platform 
clashes with the rigorous tests of reality, and the senators and congressmen begin 
to place their own personal political interests and the interests of the influen- 
tial groups backing them up above the wishes of the White House and even party 
solidarity. This has been the case in the past and it is happening now with the 
Reagan Administration. 


In the first days after the new President's inauguration, even Reagan's Democratic 
rivals declared that they were pleasantly surprised by his attitude toward the 
Congress. In the first 2 weeks of his term, Reagan had numerous meetings with 
individual congressmen and small groups of legislators from both parties. He met 
with all of the senators and with most of the members of the House who represent 
the main committees, those concerned with appropriations and taxes, and even 
received members of the Capitol's Black Caucus in the White House. Just 2 weeks 
after his inauguration, on 4 February, the President and his closest advisers 
visited the Capitol and consulted with congressional leaders on the submission of 
his draft economic program. 


On the evening of 18 February, Reagan described this program at a nationally tele- 
vised joint session of Congress. The President's speech contained no surprises. 

He proposed sharp cuts in all government expenditures with the exception of mili- 
tary spending, the reduction of taxes by 30 percent over the next 3 years in such 

a way as to benefit primarily corporations and the wealthy and, finally, the growth 














of military spending at a rate unprecedented in peacetime. Reagan promised that 
his program would cut the rate of inflation in half by 1984 and bring about "a 
healthy tendency toward growth at the rate of 4-5 percent a year" in the economy 
from 1982 on.1 


Reagan requested legislative approval of this economic program by appealing to the 
Congress, where the President's Republican Party now controls the Senate and con- 
servatives have much more influence in both houses.2 Within the first weeks of the 
new session of Congress, a group of more than 30 congressmen from the southern and 
southwestern states, whose political views are almost identical to those of con- 
servative Republicans, had taken shape within the Democratic majority faction in 
the House of Representatives. The members of this group began to be called "boll 
weevils," apparently because they come from the South. They now pose a constant 
and serious threat to the influence of Democratic leaders in the House: The "boll 
weevil" and Republican coalition could constitute a clear majority in any important 
ballot. 


The Democratic leaders of the 97th Congress did not even seriously consider fighting 
against the administration's program in spring 1981. After Ronald Reagan and his 
side won a landslide victory in 1980, many influential Democrats in the Congress, 
even liberals, believed that this program enjoyed considerable support in the 
country and that it would be dangerous to oppose it. Democratic Senator A. Cranston 
(California) described the mood in the Congress: "We cannot keep the President from 
doing what he was elected to do. We cannot agree with each detail of the program, 
but if we object to the entire program, this will be bad for the country and for the 
Democrats. The voters would get rid of many of us."3 Remarks like this indicate 
why the alternative budget cuts and tax cuts proposed by the Democrats in subsequent 
months, when the administration was pushing its program through the Congress, were 
essentially repetitions of the basic program. 


People in the White House knew, however, that if Reagan's program were to be divided 
into sections, in line with the usual procedure, and if all of these sections were 
to be examined by the appropriate committees and subcommittees, the program might 
never come out of this maze or might emerge in an absolutely unrecognizable form. 
After all, all legislators, even those who unconditionally support the President's 
program, try to prevent budget cuts which will injure their financial patrons and 
voters in their native states. For example, one of the engineers of the adminis- 
tration's present economic policy, Congressman J. Kemp (Republican, New York), 
promised his constituents that he would oppose any cuts in federal aid to public 
transport. Senator H. Jackson (Democrat, Washington), who also supported Reagan's 
proposals, opposed cuts in Export-Import Bank credits, which are widely used for 
export funding by the Boeing company, the senator's long-time patron and the main 
source of jobs in his state. 


Backed up by the Republican leaders in Congress, the administration was able to 

have the economic program examined in the Capitol as a whole by using the special 
procedure known as "budget conciliation." According to this procedure, the budget 
committees of both houses and then each house make the decision on the budget as a 
whole, leaving all functional committees and appropriations committees the respon- 
sibility of cutting the funds for programs within their jurisdiction in such a way 
as to remain within the established spending limits. There is no question that this 
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tactic simplified the administration's job of pushing the program of budget cuts 
through Congress, but it later turned out to be less effective than planned. 


In spring and early summer the Reagan Administration concentrated on winning maxi- 
mum support for the President's economic program in the Capitol. It was clear that 
its approval would present no difficulties in the Senate. As for the House of 
Representatives, it seemed that the encouragement of the "boll weevils" to support 
the program was the key to success. The President met several times with the 
leaders of this group. The positions of the two sides were quite similar, but even 
like-minded persons have to be paid for political support in the Washington kitchen. 
In order to gain this support, Reagan had to promise the "boll weevils" that the 
budget cuts would not affect the subsidies and other privileges of peanut and sugar 
growers. Incidentally, when a bill concerning these appropriations was discussed 
in the Congress a few months later, the administration could not keep this promise 
and the leaders of the Democratic majority in the House took revenge against the 
"boll weevils" for their infidelity by chopping these very subsidies. 


In an attempt to win as many congressmen as possible over to his side, the 

President held a series of meetings with the undecided ones and candidly asked them 
what he might do to help them reach a decision. After listening to their replies, 
Reagan made lavish promises. To Congressman G. English (Democrat, Oklahoma), who 
represents a district where natural gas is produced, the President conveyed a 
written promise to veto any bill instituting a tax on gas company profits. He 
promised Democrat M. Biaggi, who represents a district filled with poor people in 
the Bronx, that he would support the social welfare minimum. He even promised one 
congressman that he would cancel his tax cut program if the rate of inflation should 
continue to rise. 


In the second half of July, when the battle over the President's economic program 
reached its peak, the Congress underwent tremendous pressure in favor of its 
approval. The pressure was exerted mainly through the lobbyists of the main indus- 
trial corporations, such as General Motors, Exxon, McDonnell Douglas, Monsanto, 
Philip Morris and others. The administration and its supporters were also able to 
organize a campaign in support of the program on the local level, in many electoral 
districts. Congressmen received hundreds of letters from their constituents and 


were telephoned by local businessmen, who are known to generally decided the outcome 
of re-election campaigns. The feelings that overwhelmed many legislators were 
understandable. Congressman R. Gephardt (Democrat, Missouri) summed them up: "The 


survival instinct is normal. This is the last line a person would cross." 


lhe pressure campaign and the coalition of Republicans and southern Democrats in the 
House decided the outcome of the struggle. At the end of July the Congress approved 
both the program of budget cuts and the tax program envisaging the reduction ot 
corporate and personal income taxes by 25 percent over the next 3 years. The 
appropriate bills were signed by the President and became law in the middle of 


August. "This is just the beginning," Reagan said as he signed his name. Accord- 
ing to his program, expenditures on social needs were cut by more than 35 billion 
dollars in fiscal year 1982. This led to the reduction or even the elimination of 


a number of government programs to assist the needy, unemployed, youth, ethnic 
minorities and other poor strata. The tax cuts will primarily benefit individuals 
with the highest incomes and industrial corporations. 
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At that time, the American press called the congressional approval of the economic 
program a Reagan victory and praised his ability to win the Capitol's support for 
his proposals. Now that the results of the past year are being summed up, however, 
these events are being judged more objectively. There is no question that this was 
the President's greatest triumph in his relations with the Congress in 1981, but 
subsequent events proved that it was also the end of their "honeymoon." 


Just before the vote was taken on the tax cuts, Speaker of the House T. O'Neill 
warned that this would unavoidably reduce federal revenues and that politicians 
would soon have to decide where further cuts could be made: in social welfare or 
in the military sphere. His prediction came true, and probably earlier than he 

had expected. In August, when the members of Congress took a rest after approving 
the economic program, Reagan held a meeting with leading administration figures in 
Los Angeles, at which time OMB Director D. Stockman addressed them, with figures in 
hand, and told them a few unpleasant facts. The first was that it would be impos- 
sible to simultaneously reduce taxes, quickly build up the military budget and 

hope to balance the budget by 1984. In other words, it would be impossible to 
simultaneously keep all of the President's generous promises. Another alarming 
development discussed by Stockman was the threat that the budget deficit would be 
much larger than the estimated figure in the President's economic program. Accord- 
ing to Stockman, the problem could only be solved by further cuts in budget 
expenditures. 


Many in the United States had suspicions about the feasibility and effectiveness of 
the President's program. Experienced figures on Wall Street had their doubts: The 
Dow-Jones average fell 160 points between April and September 1981, and halt of the 
decline occurred after the Congress had approved the President's program.» Wall 
Street foresaw the growth of budget deficits in coming years. One result was the 
unprecedented rise in the cost of credit, which then led to a deeper slump in 
business activity. When Congress adjourned, the members of this body learned that 
the feelings of voters in their states had changed considerably. Congressman D. 
Bonker (Democrat, Washington) said: "There is widespread pessimism in the working 
population. TI encountered a lack of optimistic feelings about the President's 
program even among his supporters.''® 


Later events corroborated the most gloomy predictions: The country was slipping 
further and further into an economic depression. At the end of October even Reagan 
had to admit that the United States was experiencing a "moderate recession" in the 
economy. But this "recession" raised the number of unemployed to 8.5 million and, 
according to all forecasts by economists, no improvement in the situation was 
anticipated. Senator E. Kennedy (Democrat, Massachusetts) had this to say about 
the results of the Republican administration's policy in the beginning of November: 
"They promised economic renewal, but have instead created what seems to be the most 
severe economic chaos since the days of the Great Depression." 


Under the conditions of the present recession, predictions regarding the size of 
the 1982 budget deficit grow more pessimistic with each week. On 1 October the 
President requested Congress to institute the second stage of cuts in budget spend- 
ing. He asked that expenditures be reduced by another 13 billion dollars and that 
some "loopholes" in tax legislation be plugged up so that around 3 billion dollars 


in additional revenues could be collected. To guard against possible criticism, 
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the President even agreed to cut military spending by 2 billion (only a tiny part 
of the military budget of over 200 billion dollars), but all other government 
programs would have te be mercilessly subjected to a general reduction of 12 percent. 


The President's new demands evoked pronounced skepticism on Capitol Hill. Fven 
Republican T, Stevens (Alaska), the Senate majority whip, had his doubts: "I simply 
cannot believe that he will be able to make these general cuts.""/ By fall, the 
prevailing mood and the balance of power in the Capitol began to change perceptibly. 
Whereas in summer the President's program had been supported by a coalition con- 
Sisting of virtually all Republicans, the "boll weevils" and even some moderate 
Democrats, by September the coalition had fallen apart and there was even a rift in 
the Republican camp. In the House of Representatives, a group of around 20 moderate 
and Liberal Republican congressmen, who called themselves "silkworms," took shape. 
They represent the districts in the northeastern and midwestern states where many 
voters from the poorest strata are largely dependent on federal social programs. 

The "silkworms" announced that they could not support any further cuts in these 
programs without risking defeat in the 1982 congressional elections. Apparently, 
the administration could no longer rely on the help of the "boll weevils" either: 
The leaders of the Democratic faction warned that "decisive measures” might be taken 
against them and, besides, the administration had already failed, as mentioned 
above, to keep its promises of subsidies and privileges in exchange for their 
Support. 


In addition to all this, in fall the budget drafting process entered a new stage, 
during which it is much more difficult for the administration to pressure legis- 
lators. After the general budget figures for the coming fiscal year were approved 
in summer with the aid of the budget conciliation procedure, the Congress began to 
draft 13 bills on appropriations in fall. These bills stipulate the exact alloca- 
tions of federal government bodies. The bills on appropriations are drafted by 
the appropriate committees and subcommittees in both houses, and at this time the 
congressmen have extensive opportunities to make various deals, during the course 
ot which they support the allocations of political benefit to them. Naturally, 
the new budget cuts referred to by Ronald Reagan and even those approved in summer 
were questioned at this time. 


None of these bills had been approved by the Congress by the start of the new fis- 
cal year on 1 October. After this date, federal expenditures were financed on a 
temporary basis. This lasted until 22 November, when, after persistent battles in 
the conference committees, the two houses passed a resolution extending federal 
program funds until the spring and setting a limit of 427.9 billion do lars on 
federal spending. According to this resolution, expenditures would be cut by 

2 billion dollars, and not the 8.5 billion demanded by the President. When he 

was interviewed soon after this resolution had been passed, Reagan threatened to 
use his veto power, and he did use this power for the first time on 23 November, ai 
which time he vetoed the congressional resolution. 


Reagan tried to dramatize the situation to the maximum. In view of the fact that 
this kind of development legally deprives the administration of sources ot financing, 
the President announced that he would begin performing only the most necessary of 

his functions on the following day and that 400,000 federal employees would not go 
to work because they could not expect any salary. Even in the White House, 181 of 
the 351 staff members were sent home. 











The clash between the Congress and the President, which raised so much commotion, 
was resolved literally on the next day. The Congress passed a resolution extending 
the temporary financing of government operations for another 3 weeks, and the 
President signed it. Later, in December, the Congress passed another bill on tem- 
porary financing, envisaging the reduction of expenditures by 4 billion dollars and 
the financing of most government agencies until 31 March 1982. 


Both the President and the Congress introduced many melodramatic elements into this 
crowd-pleasing spectacle. However, the very fact that the conflict arose and that 
each side tried to exaggerate its significance indicated some tension in the rela- 
tions between the White House and the Capitol. The President stubbornly insisted 

on the budget cuts, and the members of Congress were more and more horrified by the 
thought of where Reaganomics might lead the country and how all of this might affect 
their personal careers. 


The growth of these apprehensions in the Congress throughout fall 1981 explains why 
Reagan's summer triumphs were followed by long delays in his program's journey 
through the Capitol. Many bills on appropriations remained unapproved by the first 
session of the 97th Congress, which came to an end before the New Year, and the 
country has now entered a new fiscal year and a new calendar year without any legis- 
lation regulating the financing of federal government agencies on a permanent basis. 


By the beginning of December the only bill on appropriations which had every chance 
of approval before the New Year was the bill on military allocations. Although 
many congressmen realized that the Reagan Administration's campaign for military 
superiority to the Soviet Union would lead to the catastrophic growth of budget 
deficits, the majority in both houses nevertheless supported the allocation of 
funds for the arms race. Apparently, most legislators were afraid that their 
objections to an inflated military budget could hurt them now that the Reagan 
Administration had elevated the campaign of intimidating Americans with the "Soviet 
threat" to the status of official policy. 


Nevertheless, whereas all of the administration's arms buildup proposals had invar- 
iably met with support in the committees of both houses in spring and summer, in 

the second half of the year the deteriorating economic situation and the President's 
demands for larger cuts in social spending motivated many congressmen to insist 

that military allocations also be cut, if not proportionally then at least by more 
than the figures to which Reagan had agreed. Furthermore, the statements about the 
need for at least a slight reduction in the deficit by means of cuts in the overly 
inflated military budget were heard coming from Republicans as well 2s from the 
Democratic camp. 


[The matter did not go beyond loud words, however. When Reagan announced his plan 
for the further buildup of strategic weapons on 2 October, the reaction on Capitol 
Hill was contradictory. Some, like Speaker of the House O'Neill, criticized his 
plans. "I think that this decision is outdated, risky and a simple waste of money,” 
he said.3 Many members of Congress criticized individual aspects of the President's 
program. Chairman J. Tower (Republican, Texas) of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and Chairman M. Price (Democrat, Illinois) of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee objected to the President's proposed system of MX missile bases. Senator 
H. Jackson (Democrat, Washington) agreed with them. The biggest disagreements, 











however, arose over Reagan's decision to build the B-1 bomber. While many 

"friends of the Pentagon," such as Senator S. Thurmond (Republican, South 

Carolina) or Congressman G. Montgomery (Democrat, Mississippi), applauded this 
decision, even some conservatives, such as Congressman C. Wilson (Democrat, Texas), 
expressed the opinion that it would be too much of a burden on the overstrained 
budget to simultaneously develop the Phantom bomber, which should be ready by 1989, 
and the B-l, which would not be ready until 1986 and would then be obsolete within 
3 years, as soon as the Phantom had made its appearance. 


In spite ot all the press coverage received by the disagreements over the plans to 
build the B-l and deploy the MX, and aithough it was safe to assume that something 
like an opposition was taking shape in the Capitol, Senate Majority Leader H. Baker 
(Tennessee) was right when he expressed his certainty, on the day after the 
President's speech, that his plan would be approved by the Congress as a whole and 
in the same form in which it had been submitted. Both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives approved the allocation of funds for the development and production 
of the MX ICBM's and the B-1 bomber. 


The first clash between Ronald Reagan and the Congress in the sphere of foreign 
policy had actually taken place in early June, but it went almost unnoticed in the 
then prevailing atmosphere of euphoria over the President's economic program. On 

5 June 1981 the Senate Foreign Relations Committee voted against E. Lefevre's 
appointment as assistant secretary of state for human rights and humanitarian 
iffairs. Only four Republicans supported his nomination, while five Democrats and 
eight Republicans voted against it. During the hearings, Lefevre, a renowned ideol- 
ogue of the extreme Right, who had accused Martin Luther King of "aiding and abetting 
the enemy" during the Vietnam War, persistently attempted to convince the committee 
that dictatorships friendly to the United States should be forgiven "minor sins" 
against human rights and that the opposition to his nomination was “communist- 
instigated."" However, the committee had also learned of his dubious deals with the 
transnational Nestle company. 


[here was nothing special about the committee's rejection of the President's candi- 
date for a diplomatic post. This is not a rare occurrence. What was unusual about 
this incident was the precedent it set: The committee took a vote on this decision. 
According to an old tradition, when the committee does not want to approve the 
President's nomination, it resorts to delaying tactics until either the President 

or the candidate himself withdraws his name from the competition. In any case, the 
committee archives, dating back to the beginning of its history in 1816, do not 
record a single case in which the members voted to reject a nomination. ? The 
responsibility for setting this precedent belongs less to the committee than to 

the administration, which stubbornly insisted on Lefevre's appointment even after 

it was clear that there was no chance of this. Furthermore, even after this defeat, 
Reagan planned to fight for this appointment "down to the last vote" in the Senate 
and only abandoned his plan after Majority Leader Baker convinced him that he had no 
hope of succeeding. 


The 1981 battle over the administration's plan to sell military equipment to Saudi 
Arabia, ineluding AWACS planes, was probably the most widely publicized incident in 
the rivalry between the President and the Congress over matters of foreign policy. 
The administration's plans were first made public in March, and the Israeli 
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Government immediately objected to them. The Zionist lobby began to work intensely 
on the Congress, without whose consent, according to a 1974 law, the administration 
could not make the sale. This campaign soon produced concrete results. Although 
the administration had not yet submitted an official proposal to the Congress, 
Reagan received a letter from a large group of senators on 24 June, advising him 
not to send the pian to the Capitol so that it would not be rejected. The letter 
was signed by 54 senators--34 Democrats and 20 Republicans. At the same time, the 
House passed a resolution against the projected sale, co-authored by 224 congress- 
men from both parties. 


The Reagan Administration was in no hurry to submit the proposal officially, how- 
ever. It was later learned that the White House had decided to take its time and 
not create any additional difficulties for the President's economic program in the 
Capitol. The administration did not take any action until September. On 14 Septem- 
ber the President joined the campaign and had his first meeting with a group of 
senators to discuss the sale of the AWACS planes to Saudi Arabia. 


The pressure on the Congress became particularly strong in October, after the 
administration's official request for approval of the transaction had been sent to 
Capitol Hill. Acting on its own judgment and on the advice of Republican leaders 

in Congress, the White House ceased its attempts to influence the members of the 
House of Representatives, realizing their absolute futility. But the opponents of 
the transaction also needed a decision by both houses to block the sale ‘because 

the decision of one house is not enough for this). For this reason, both sides 
concentrated on winning the support of senators. Throughout October, President 
Reagan held group and individual meetings with senators, including personal meetings 
with 22 kepublican senators, 14 of whom eventually voted in support of the President 
and 8 against him. The results of the President's meetings with his rival Demo- 
cratic senators were somewhat worse: 10 of the 22 voted for the AWACS sale and 12 
voted ageinst it. 


During these conversations, the President did everything he could to draw undecided 
senators over to his side and to give his opponents a convenient opportunity to 
change their minds. Even the most trivial ruses were employed. Senator S. Gorton 
(Republican, Washington) was promised support for his request for 26 million dol- 
lars for the remodeling of a Seattle hospital, and Democratic Senator J. Melcher 
(Montana) was promised that the decision to stop funding an experimental coal 
enterprise in his state would be reconsidered. Ronald Reagan sometimes went over- 
board in his talks with the senators. Here, for example, is what Senator H. 

Heflin (Democrat, Alabama) said about his meeting with the President: "We discussed 
how the Bible says that Armageddon will start in the Middle East. The President 
interprets the Bible to mean that Russia will be involved when Armagedcon comes .""10 


ihe Senators who wanted specific guarantees from the administration with regard to 
this transaction were given another opportunity. For several weeks before the 
deciding vote, the senators who met with Reagan could take part in editing the 
letter the President planned to send the Senate. The tinal text included a number 
of senators’ hopes that the AWACS planes would be flown by "joint crews," that the 
delivery of the planes would be preceded by the President's certification of Saudi 
support of U.S. "peaceful" initiatives in the Middle East, etc. This letter was 
sent to the Senate by President Reagan on 28 October and played a definite role in 
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winning some senators over to the administration's side. After the vote, however, 
White House Chief of Staff J. Baker told journalists that the President's letter 
"probably has no formal legal strength" but could be regarded as his moral 
commitment. 


Just as the administration had expected, the AWACS deal suffered a fiasco in the 
House of Representatives. The resolution against the sale was supported by a vote 
of 301 to 1ll. Even the Senate Foreign Relations Committee recommended, by a vote 
of 9 to 8, that the Senate reject the administration's proposal. But the efforts 
to win Senate support were not in vain: On 28 October the Senate approved the sale 
of weapons to Saudi Arabia; 52 senators voted for the decision and 48 voted against 
it. "Thank God!" Reagan exclaimed when he learned the results of the vote. When 
the WASHINGTON POST commented on them, however, it remarked that they were not very 
convincing and added: "Reagan can only hope that he will escape the fate suffered 
by J. Carter in the case of the Panama Canal treaties.... Carter also had great 
difficulty getting his own way. His chief opponent did not want to drop the issue 
and, on the contrary, relentlessly made use of it--to his own great political 
advantage." 


One other significant fact should be borne in mind when the Senate's decision on 
this matter is being assessed. The total cost of the arms transfer deal is 8.5 bil- 
lion dollars, which Saudi Arabia is prepared to pay in cash. Sales of weapons to 
this country have become the source of considerable income for the United States: 
Between 1973 and 1980 the Saudis bought 34 billion dollars’ worth of American miii- 
tary equipment. in addition to producing dividends, this kind of transaction 
guarantees the United States military and political influence in the Middle East. 
The opinion of one member of the U.S. military establishment, stationed in Saudi 
Arabia, with regard to these purchases was quoted in NEWSWEEK magazine: "They have 
bought more ammunition than they could use in training exercises in the next 10 
years. No one ever mentions the fact that all of this is located there so that we 
can make use of it if the situation should explode."11 


fhe Clark Amendment occupies a prominent place among the limitations imposed in the 
1970's on the President's powers in the area of foreign and military policy, which 
Congress deemed excessive. This amendment quite categorically prohibited the United 
States from offering any kind of military or paramilitary aid to groups opposing 

the legal government of Angola. Even during the campaign Reagan was saying that the 
United States should give direct military assistance to antigovernment gangs sup- 
ported by the South African special services and fighting against the Angolan 
Government. It is not surprising that Reagan requested the Congress to repeal the 
Clark Amendment soon after his inauguration. When Secretary of State Haig addressed 


the Senate Foreign Relations Committee at the end of March, he said that repealing 
the amendment was a "matter of principle" because it imposed "unnecessary restric- 
tions" on the President's authority. The administration's demand did not meet with 
unanimous support in the Congress, however. It was criticized by many Democrats, 


particularly the liberals. Even the congressmen who supported the repeal of the 
Clark Amendment in principle, such as Senator N. Kassebaum (Republican, Kansas), 
for example, expressed doubts about the "timing" of this move. 


In the middle of May 1981 the foreign relations committees of both houses made 
decisions on this matter. The administration's proposals were rejected by the 
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House committee by a vote ot 19 to 5. It left the Clark Amendment in force, stipu- 
lating that the matter should be postponed until the question of Namibian indepen- 

dence had been settled. Chairman H. Wolpe (Democrat, Michigan) of the Subcommittee 
on African Affairs said that repealing the Clark Amendment could "destabilize" the 

Situation in southern Africa. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations passed a resolution drafted by P. Tsongas 
(Democrat, Massachusetts), which represented a compromise between the Democratic and 
Republican views in this body. The resolution repealed the Clark Amendment in prin- 
ciple, but the repeal was set off by a number of contingencies. The resolucion was 
supported by committee Chairman C. Percy and Majority Leader H. Baker, and it was 
passed by the committee by a vote of 10 to 2. This half-way solution, however, did 
not satisfy the administration. Deputy Assistant Secretary of State E. Drischler 
said that the administration would insist on the unconditional repeal of the amend- 
ment at a meeting of the full Senate. "We feel that the Clark Amendment should be 
repealed--period!" he said. Under pressure from the administration, the full Senate 
adopted an amendment proposed by Senator N. Kassebaum in the beginnir, of October. 
In principle, it lifted the ban on the assistance of antigovernment groups in 
Angola, but only on the condition that the Congress consent to this move in advance. 


This Senate decision did not help the Reagan Administration repeal the Clark 
Amendment. The Kassebaum Amendment was included in the text of a bill on aid to 
foreign states, and the version of the bill prepared by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee left the Clark Amendment in force. In fall the passage of the bill as a 
whole was extremely doubtful: Neither the Republicans in the House, who tradition- 
ally opposed foreign aid, nor many Democrats wanted to assume the responsibility 
for the allocation of funds for this purpose at a time when federal social programs 
were being cut. 


The Reayzan Administration was extremely interested in the congressional approval of 
this bill because it included appropriations for military aid to Israel, Egypt, 
Pakistan, Sedan, Turkey and other American .!lies. In the beginning of December 
the President sent a letter to all of the members of the House of Representatives, 
appealing for the approval of the bill without delay. Secretary of State Haig held 
a confidential meeting with Republican congressmen to discuss this inatter. 


As a result of this pressure, the House uf Representatives adopted the bill on aid 
to foreign states on 9 December. The proposal to repeal the Clark Amendment, how- 
ever, was withdrawn even before the vote when it became clear that the bill would 

be rejected if it contained this provision. The final text of the bill, drafted 

by a conterence committee of the Senate and House of Representatives, did not repeal 
the Clark Amendment either. 


The Reagan Administration apparently regarded the repeal of the Clark Amendment as 
the first step toward the elimination of the few limitations Congress was able to 
impose on the President's foreign policy prerogatives in the 1970's. At the 
congressional session in 1981 the administration's attack was repulsed, primarily 
on the strength of the position taken by the House of Representatives, controlled 
by Democrats. Judging by the statements of administration spokesmen, however, this 


was not the end of the battle. 








sum up the results of the first session of the 97th Congress, it is obvious 
hough the Reagan Administration was able to win support on Capitol Hill for 
of decisions to which it attached great significance, it suffered failures, 
insignificant they might seem, in other cases. As is usually the case when 
esident take; office, the administration was quite successful during the 
mths of its existence, but by fall 1981 the relations between the Capitol 
White House were much more complex. The main contributing factor was the 
mtrast between the President's promises of economic renewal and the reality 
mic recession. As we can see, Congress does not want to share the blame 
» White House for the exacerbation of the recession or, what is more, tor 
yects of foreign policy. 
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[Review by A. N. Il'ichev of book "National Security in the 1980's: From Weakness 
to Strength" edited by S. Thompson, San Francisco, Institute for Contemporary 
Studies, 1980, XI + 524 pages] 
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Review by V. F. Davvdov of book "The National Interest and the Human Interest: 
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Problems in World Commodity Market Analysis 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 2, Feb 82 (signed to 
press 22 Jan 82) pp 111-112 


[Review by L. N. Karpov of book "Problemy prognozirovaniya mirovykh tovarnykh 
rynkov" by A. A. Goryachev, Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya, 1981, 200 pages] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
Soviet Struggle for Peace 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 2, Feb 82 (signed to 
press 22 Jan 82) pp 112-113 


[Review by A. A. Kokoshin of book "V interesakh narodov vsego mira. Bor'ba SSSR 

na mezhdunarodnykh konferentsiyakh i peregovorakh za mir, bezopasnost' i 

predotvrashcheniye voyny" [In the Interest of the World Public. Tne Soviet 

Struggle at International Conferences and Talks for Peace, Security and the Preven- 
tion of War] by V. F. Petrovskiy, Moscow, Politizdat, 1980, 191 pages] 

\Text] In this comparatively short work the author elucidates the historical 

origins of the USSR's peaceful foreign policy. He has not confined himself to a 

description of the general diplomatic aims of the Soviet Union, but has been able 

to discuss key aspects of this policy in detail. In his analysis of the develop- 

ment of the talks on the Limitation of armed forces and arms in Central Europe, 

for example, V. F. Petrovskiy presents a principled and important appraisal of the 
strategic state of this region, with its highly developed system of all types of 

munications, connecting it with virtually all other parts of the world. The 

eorraphic location and the historical, economic and international political signif- 


ican of Central Europe are such that a military conilict which starts here could 
easily spread to any other part of Europe. This is also where the most powerful 
irmed torces ot the NATO and Warsaw Pact countries are concentrated and large quan- 
titi t conventiona! and nuclear weapons are deployed (pp 139-1490). 
mithor cogent! lescrioves the tierce battles that are being fought at these 

lk ind over them. He denies the accusations leveled at the Soviet Union and 

er European socialist countries by militaristic circles in the United State ind 

er NAT ountries regarding the disruption of the military balance in this region 








in the USSR's favor. These accusations are intended to impede the Vienna talks 
and justify the North Atlantic bloc's build-up of military strength in this region. 


fhe author proves that the government leaders of the Western countries taking part 
in these talks are actually following the lead of those who launched the massive 
propaganda campaign about the "Soviet military threat" in the second half of the 
1970's and are now putting forth proposals at the talks which are supposed to 
disrupt the existing balance of power in central Europe. 


V. F. Petrovskiy stresses the fact that the international situation was severely 
complicated at the turn of the decade through the fault of certain circles in the 
United States. Some members of the monopolistic bourgeoisie viewed detente and 
the socioeconomic and political processes related to it as a threat to their own 
selfish interests. From the very beginning, the most rabid opposition to the 
policy of detente was put up by the military-industrial complex, a number of poli- 
ticians, several journalists and some members of the academic community who were 
feeding parasitically on the cold war. 


Western statesmen with relatively moderate political views were incapable of under- 
standing the dialectics of detente and are now being influenced by more aggressive 
and adventuristic forces. Because they were incapable of assessing world politics 
comprehensively, some Western leaders, especially the Americans, hastily returned 
to the primitive stereotypes of the cold war and to the belief that all of the 
capitalist world's misfortunes are supposedly engendered by the "global subversive 
activity of the Soviets." 


Under these conditions, the Soviet Union's consistent struggle for peace, disarma- 
ment and arms limitation is acquiring even more significance. [n this work, 

V. F. Petrovskiy describes the gigantic obstacles Soviet diplomacy has had to 
overcome in its struggle to defend the Soviet Union's principled and consistent 
policy of maintaining peace. 
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[Review by I. N. Mosin of book "Universitetskoye obrazovaniye v kapitalisticheskikh 
stranakh. Osnovnyve tendentsii razvitiya, problemy, protivorechiya" [University 
ducation in the Capitalist Countries. Basic Trends in Its Development, Its 
vroblems and Its Contradictions] by Il. B. Martsinkovskiy, Tashkent, Tzdatel'stvo 


| 


rAN Uzbekskoy SSR, 1981, 190 pages] 


‘ext 


Higher education, its effectiveness and its level are still being carefully 
researched as the most important element of technological potential. 


<perts on higher education are now focusing attention on its organization and 
structure, the peculiarities of the academic and indoctrinational process and the 
stem of scientific research. These matters are also analyzed in the work being 


reviewed. Analyses of specific problems are combined with an examination of the 
bourgeois government's current policy in this area within the context of the ob- 
jective development of the technological revolution. 














lhe author gives more depth to his analysis by confining his subject matter to 
university education in the main capitalist countries, correctly viewing it as the 
most important element of the Western system of higher education. 


The author concentrates on university education in the United States, where it 
has reached the highest stage of development. The study of this cardinal form of 
higher education is important for many reasons. In the United States it is pre- 
cisely the universities that determine the main directions of the development of 
all higher education. This is where most of its instructors are trained (masters 
and doctors of sciences), as well as the people who later occupy key positions in 
government, the economy and sociopolitical life. It is precisely the "pres- 
tigious'"--that is, leading--universities that are attended by members of the upper 
strata of the bourgeoisie and intelligentsia, who thereby reproduce their intel- 
lectual domination of the society. 


(he role of the universities has become particularly important under the condi- 
tions of the technological revolution because they conduct the most important and 
fundamental scientific research projects. But this is not the oniy reason. Uni- 
versities, especially in America, are becoming increasingly involved in the ap- 
plied sciences and engineering projects through contracts with the major 
monopolies. In connection with the present intense competition for world markets 
for products requiring high scientific input, the American multinational corpora- 
tions have launched, through the government, a real offensive in order to increase 
university participation in the creation of new scientific advantages for industry. 


A study of the sociopolitical background of the development of American universi- 
ties constitutes an important part of the author's analysis. He thoroughly aua- 
lyzes the evolution of many pedagogical developments in American universities, 
especially in the so-called elite schools. Other higher academic institutions 

try to use these universities as an example in their pursuit of as much experience 


as possible. 


In the section dealing with the organization and structure of university education, 

the author analyzes two systems of higner education: the centralized and the 

decentralized. He correctly notes that the decentralized system in the United ‘ 
States complicates the development of higher education in accordance with the 

requirements of rapidly developing social practice and promotes direct and indirect 

pressure from representatives of the oligarchy, local government, various private 
organizations, etc. 


© author's discussion of the evolution of the structure of higher education in 
the United States is of indisputable interest. This process has been quite dif- 
ficult and contradictory. Nevertheless, it has changed the functions and goals 
ot education, its content, forms and methods of teaching and its material and 


technical base. "The economy's present need for specialists on various levels of 

training," the author writes, "has created a multileveled system of higher educa- 

tion. At the same time, the objective need for integrated knowledge has led to 

the establishment of academic institutions offering interdisciplinary specialist 

training programs” (pp 60-61). [hese requirements are now met best by universi- 
ies and by university-level colleges. On the whole, however, the structural 


langes, as the author points out, are not the result of measures elaborated 








planned in advance. They are the result of a spontaneous response to the demands 
ot reality, particularly in the sphere of economics. 


This does not mean, the author notes, that there has been any lack or shortage 

of theories about the development of higher education in the West. But the socio- 
economic policy of the ruling class and its interests have always been the dominant 
factors in the determination of changes in the system of higher education, par- 
ticularly the universities. 
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[Review by V. P. Sitnikov of book "Obostreniye syr'yevoy problemy i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya" [The Increasing Severity of the Raw Material Crisis and International 

Relations] by A. A. Arbatov and A. F. Shakay, Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya, 

1981, 224 pages] 


[Text] The work being reviewed represents a thorough analysis of the role of 
mineral resources in today's world and the close connection between resources and 
foreign policy. 


The authors of this book have performed a great service, not only by summarizing 
and classifying an abundance of factual material and describing the latest proc- 
esses in the mineral and raw material sector of the world economy, which are 
important accomplishments in themselves, but also by conducting a discerning 
analysis of the increasing differences between developing states under the influ- 
ence of the rising prices of mineral resources and the mounting instability of 
these countries’ foreign economic contacts with the imperialist states. The 
authors examine the role of mineral resources in the development of human society. 
Furthermore, the authors present information about an extremely broad range of 
topics, essentially encompassing the entire mineral and raw material complex (the 
current meaning of the “mineral resource" category, areas of mineral use, indus- 
trial classification systems, the socioeconomic and ecological aspects of the 
exploitation of mineral resources, and the role of minerals in international divi- 
sion of labor). This broad approach gives the reader an overview of all of the 
specific matters pertaining to the mineral and raw material sector of the economy. 


But this is fully compensated for by the detailed and careful analysis of the 
eftect of the increasingly severe fuel and resource crises on world politics and 
economics and the differing approaches of the developed capitalist, developing and 
socialist states to this global problem. 


An important section of the work deals with such matters as the effect of techno- 
logical progress on the resource strategy of the West, the effect of the resource 
crisis on the foreign policy of the developing countries and the significance of 


fuel and raw materials in the foreign economic contacts of the socialist countries. 





[In the last section of the book, the authors consider the possible consequences 
of the exacerbation of raw material problems. This section is particularly inter- 
esting because the authors try to map out the contours of the qualitatively new 
raw materiai situation that had taken shape in the world by the beginning of the 
1980's by synthesizing all analyzed tendencies. After revealing and examining 
the dynamics of new developments, which are not of an isolated nature but are 
closely interrelated and make up a system or the so-called new resource order 
(the evolution of raw material agreements, the formation of cartels, price 
scissors, etc.), the authors conduct a comprehensive analysis of the develop- 
mental prospects of the global resource situation and its possible effects on 
world economics and politics. 
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[Review by V. A. Vlasikhin of book "Ugolovnyy protsess SShA" [The Criminal Trial 
in the United States] by V. M. Nikolaychik, Moscow, Nauka, 1981, 224 pages] 


[Text] This is the first Soviet work on the judicial system that deals exclusively 
with the criminal trial in the United States. It is the latest in a series of 
works about major branches of American law, published by the Institute of U.S. 

and Canadian Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 


The author presents a detailed scientific analysis of criminal legal proceedings 
in the United States, their judicial and theoretical bases and--what is most 
important--the practical forms used to ensure that all stages of the proceedings 
meet the requirements of the law and the constitution. 


fhe study of the activities of institutions of criminal justice is of value, and 
not only in the assessment of the American courts from the judicial standpoint. 
[he sphere of crimina! justice is an area of legal relations between the citizen 
and the state, in which the personal freedom, dignity, reputation and even the 
lite of an individual can depend on the outcome of the trial, and the methods 
used by the state to enforce criminal law represent, in the words of former 
Chief Justice E. Warren of the U.S. Supreme Court, "a way of measuring the quali- 
tv of our civilization." This is why the functioning of the institutions of 
criminal legal proceedings is quite important in the political sense and very 
ften acquires political overtones in today's United States. 


V. M. Nikolaychik tells the reader about the legal standards regulating the 


riminal trial in the United States and police and court procedures and shows how 
lemocratic principles and ideas and the ideals of justice, declared in American 
legal doctrine, the Constitution and the law, are distorted and diluted during 
ill basic states of these proceedings--the stages of criminal investigation, 
preliminary court proceedings and the actual trial. This occurs not only because 
institutions of criminal justice are primarily intended to protect the founda- 


dominant class 
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(this political function is governed by the general tendency of the bourgeoisie 
to reject laws which hamper its freedom), but also because ali of the “typically 
American" features of the criminal trial in the United States and the traditional 
and judicially established legal institutions, principles and forms of criminal 
justice are inherently inconsistent with the fundamental ideals of justice and 
universal standards of legality. 


As a result, the author writes, in many cases in the United States the actual 
goals of criminal justice are not attained--the effective prevention of crime and 
deterrence of criminals through the objective and comprehensive investigation of 
cases--and the constitutional rights of the individual who is brought up before 
the court are often not protected against abuses on the part of the state. 


Frequently, the author says, "violations of constitutional guarantees are justified 
by the desire for the more effective protection of legality" (p 222). But the 
statements about the need to "protect legality,'’ which are made by the numerous 
individuals in the American criminal justice system who prefer brutal methods of 
law enforcement, are actually used, as V. M. Nikolaychik cogently demonstrates in 
his book, to camouflage undemocratic tendencies in the American law enforcement 
system and the courts. 


V. M. Nikolaychik's new work, which contains abundant factual material about the 
procedural activity of police, prosecutors and courts in the United States, will 
make an indisputable and perceptible contribution to the study of the problems of 
the American bourgeois state. 
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[Review by I. A. Geyevskiy of book "Politizatsiya massovogo soznaniya v SShA" 
[Increased Mass Public Awareness in the United States] by N. P. Popov, Moscow, 
Nauka, 1981 160 pages} 

[Text] In this study, N. P. Popov analyzes the processes in the American society 
which have increased mass political awareness and changed the political views of 
broad segments of the population in the last 15 years. 


fuis was a period of critical and dramatic processes in Anerican public life, 
which naturally affected the vlews and opinions of broad segments of the American 
wopulation. They were the social protest movement, inclucing the civil rights 
struggle of the blacks, the dirty war in Southeast Asia, the Watergate scandal 
ind the far-reaching crisis of authority. This was a time of the extensive 
involvement of the masses in politics, the significant polarization of views and 


’ 1 


rrowth ot the working public's political awareness. 
ie crisis of authority and the growth of political awareness have given pu 


pinion a more important role in politics and in domestic and foreign policymaking. 
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The author notes that the formation of mass views and beliefs is influenced by 
several contradictory factors and tendencies. Along with the objective facts of 
the country's domestic affairs and international events, bourgeois institutions, 
including the educational system, the mass media, business organizations and the 
government, also have an impact on the public mind. 


The author cogently demonstrates how the views of broad segments of the popula- 
tion on socially significant issues are formed and transformed and shows how 
ambiguous and contradictory American public opinion can be when it reflects con- 
flicts and crises in the bourgeois society. American public opinion swings back 
and forth like a pendulum when periods of liberal and leftist feelings are replaced, 
through the vigorous efforts of the right wing, by stronger conservative feelings 
on a number of issues. 


The author correctly notes that the traditional political stereotypes, views and 
feelings reflecting the dominant bourgeois ideology are intermingled in the 
American mass mind with progressive ideas arising under the influence of crises 
in the American society. He describes how these crises can destroy some of the 
traditional ideas and cliches about bourgeois and petty bourgeois individualism 
in the consciousness of broad segments of the population. 


As the author demonstrates, however, the growth of political awareness does not 
always lead to increased political activity or the growth of mass movements, 
strikes and demonstrations. During certain calm periods, political strength is 
gathered and values are reassessed. As the author points out, "the dissatisfac- 
tion of the 1960's has not disappeared; it lies below the surface of public life, 
it is now characteristic of broad segments of the population and it is reflected 
in the more massive support of demands for socioeconomic reforms and social 
protest movements.'' The recent energetic mass struggle against the reactionary 
attacks on the standard of living and rights of the working population corrobo- 
rates the author's conclusion. 
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[Article by P. M. Malakhin and 0. Ye. Tishchenko: "Foreign Trade Zones in the 
United States" ] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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